POST-WAR MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT" 


III -GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
AND EFFICIENCY 


By A Temporary Crviz SERVANT 


I 
LARGE number of civilians drawn from the 
business community and from the academic pro- 
fession have been recruited during the wa; to the 
Administrative Grade of the Civil Service. Many 
of them, including the present writer, have been 
disturbed by their experiences and feel impelled to make a number 
of criticisms and suggestions. . The criticisms are not offered 
in a mood of complacent’superiority. No profession is without 
its faults, and I am perfectly certain that Civil Servants brought, 
temporarily, into the ranks of my own profession (that of 
University teaching) would suffer the same disillusionment and 
comment with equal pertinence upon the besetting sins. of 
dons—but I write in the confident belief that the suggestions 
for the reform of the Universities that Civil Servants could 
make, and would feel compelled to offer, at the end of three 
years, would be worth the most serious consideration of well 
intentioned University reformers. No profession is without 
fault or can wisely ignore the advice of candid friends. 
2.—Some criticism of the Civil Service and of the efficiency 
of Government Departments has, however, been ill-mannered 
and intemperate, and it is necessary to begin by repudiating it, 
and insisting upon preserving some sense of proportion. 
A great deal “of inefficiency and downright confusion was 
inevitable in the transition from peace to war, in the rapid 
multiplication of Government Departments, and in the expansion 
of the Service. Efficiency is normally the fruit of long labour 
and careful selection and can only be practised by a balanced 
team. It cannot be created overnight or practised by a rabble. 
A crowd, hastily assembled, is not an army. 

Moreover, the Administrative Grade of the permanent Civil 
Service is characterised by four outstanding and positive virtues. 
The general level of intelligence is remarkably high (as a result 

* Two articles in this series appeared in The Political Quarterly, January-March, 1944. 
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of the standards imposed by the Entrance Examination) and 
compares favourably, in my view, with the average level 
reached in the two other professions that I know well—the 
academic and the political. Secondly, the co-operativeness of 
Civil Servants is, contrary to popular impressions, unusually 
great when they are left to themselves. Their humility (in 
the good sense) and their willingness to subordinate their 
personal interests to those of Departments of State is saintly 
in comparison with the vanity and self-seeking exhibited by 
dons and politicians.1 Thirdly, they are very industrious and 
work long hours—too long in my view—and take few—too 
few—holidays. They are conscientious in a high degree. 
Finally they are financially incorruptible, eager to avoid any 
favouritism between the political Parties, or commercial interests, 
and they are, for the most part, loyal to their Ministers. 

It is scarcely open to question that these clever, devoted 
and honest men, still provide this country with the best Civil 
Service in the world. If this is not so, what State is better 
served.? 

It is against the background of these virtues that all my 
subsequent criticisms must be judged. It would be dangerous 
co embark lightly upon the reform of a system that had produced 
and maintained these fundamental advantages—without which 
all other virtues would be worthless. 

3.—If our Civil Servants are intelligent, co-operative and 
incorruptible, what*can be wrong with them ? 

There are, I think, five criticisms that can be justly made: 

In the first place the administrative capacity of the Permanent 
Secretaries | Deputy Secretaries that I have met have been, 
with one or two notable exceptions, remarkably low. Perhaps 
I have been unfortunate in those whom I have known, but it 
has proved necessary to remove some of them as the war has 
proceeded, and it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
most of them do not possess the gifts that one could reasonably 
expect of the fifty most important administrative officials in the 
country. They are intelligent, charming (for the most part) 
and conscientious men, but they are not men of imagination 
or action. They are slow, cautious and obstructive. They 
ate “ shrewd ” but not wise, dependable but not creative. They 
are, too often, cynical rather than realistic. They are small men. 

Of course, the job is not easy. Senior Civil Servants must 


1 The humility they practise is “‘ compensated ” for, in the psychological sense, by a 
traditional and unreasonable contempt for, and hatred of, politicians—feelings that are 
carefully and successfully hidden from their’ objects ! 
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be adaptable as well as constructive—for they must serve, with 
equal loyalty, successive Ministers from different Parties, with 
different policies, and of diverse temperaments. They must be. 
able to calm an impatient Minister, press a lazy one and shield 
an incompetent. Nevertheless I cannot believe that the system 
of promotion has worked well. There must be fifty men who 
combine vigour with tact, imagination with efficiency, courage 
with realism, in a carefully selected Service drawn from the 
best men the Universities can provide. The truth of this view 
is strongly supported by the fact that there are such men to 
be found in the younger age groups within the Service. But 
they are not discovered and promoted in time. 

In the second place the average level of petsonal vitality in 
the lower ranks of the Administrative Grade is not high— 
except in the Treasury. No doubt the younger and junior men 
take their colour from the Heads of their Departments, but, 
in addition to this, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
something has gone wrong with the method of recruitment. 
The young men (I have not met enough young women to 
generalise) admitted to the Service are clever and pleasant, but, 
again with many notable exceptions, they are slightly prim 
young men, a shade stiff. They are not bouncing with vitality 
in the way that a group of young scientists, or young socialists, 
or young doctors, appear to be. It is difficult to imagine them 
raising their voices or hammering the table or denouncing the 
middle aged—giving way to the harmless vices of exuberance 
and youthful energy. One gets the impression that few Civil 
Servants, over the age of thirty, get out of bed in the morning 
feeling that anything of importance will have happened or 
could happen as a result of their own activity during the hours 
that must elapse before they get into it (the bed) again. This 
lack of conviction may be largely due to “the system”, but it 
is not wholly due to it. It is partly due to the temperament of 
the selected men. ie 

It may be that there is a tendency for young men of this 
kind to offer themselves for the. Service just because it is safe. 
But an efficient method of select.on would prevent too large 
a number of them from getting in. No apparatus of written 
examinations or interviews is efficient if it fails to do this. 

In the ¢hird place Civil Servants are characterised, again with 
marked exceptions, by a certain amateurishness and intellectual 
isolation. This weakness is particularly emphasized by the 
older permanent Civil Servants who have noticed a sharp 
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decline during their lifetime in the amount of specialised and 
technical knowledge thought to be necessary or desirable by 
their younger colleagues. Certainly most Civil Servants 
exhibit an ignorance of the natural sciences and social studies 
related closely to their work that is very surprising to the 
outsider. It is impossible to justify this divorce of modern 
knowledge from the formation of policy.’ 

In the fourth place there is no systematic training provided 
for the young Assistant Principal on entering his career. In 
many cases the unfortunate young man spends two, three or 
four years—the formative years—sitting at his desk, sometimes 
in the same room as his superior, reading papers and supplying 
the first drafts of letters and documents for whose final form 
he bears no responsibility. The excessive formality, meticu- 
lousness and “ paper-mindedness ” of the older Civil Servant 
is to be traced more to this dreary initiation than to any other 
single cause.? 

In the fifth place the work of the Establishment Divisions— 
the Divisions concerned with staffing organisation—is poor. 
This is partly due to the tradition of short-siglited “‘ economy ” 
that has prevented the modernisation and proper equipment of 
Government offices—a point to which I shall return in a moment. 
But the weakness of the Establishment Division is also due to 
the poor calibre of the officers who take up work in the Estab- 
lishment Divisions. It has become traditional in many Depart- 
ments to send men who are not much good for anything else 
into this Division—it has become a retiring ground for the 
mediocre and the “ misfits”. It is, therefore, a “‘ blind alley” 
occupation, and few men passing into it can entertain any hope 
of reaching the highest offices in the Service. Yet upgn the work 
of this Division depends the efficiency of the whole office—as 
an office. The essential skeleton of the mechanism is in their 


1 The strangest example of this separation that has come within my personal experience 
is the ignorance of the rudiments of general economic and monetary theory exhibited by 
officials in the Treasury. There is considerable knowledge of the problems of the foreign 
exchange market and of taxation and budgetary economy—but of little else. In no field 
did the separation between academic study and the formation of policy have more 
disastrous consequences in the years before the war. Fortunately, since the war began, 
Lord Keynes ind other economists have been in a position to remedy this defect, and, as 
a consequence, this war has been incomparably better financed than the last. 

2In certain Departments a serious attempt has been made to provide an adequate 
training for the young recruits, and it is becoming increasingly common to send them 
“* out into the field ”’—to a Colony, or a Post Office, or a Labour Exchange. ‘This is the 
most important form of training if the administrator is to understand the living reality 
of the thing administered, and the practice should be generalised and ‘systematised. In 
addition, however, it is also desirable that the young Civil Servant should learn something 
of the methdds of administration practised by private Corporations and should also be 
given an opportunity to study the subjects that are of especial relevance to the work of 
his Department. 
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hands, and it is not surprising that the machine should be 
inefficient if its designers are second-rate. 

4.—It is, I think, commonly agreed that, in all these listed 
respects, the position has deteriorated between the two wars. 
It is interesting to speculate on the reason for the decline. In 


.the minds of most observers it cannot be separated from, and 


may, indeed, be wholly due to, the similar and greater decline 
in the calibre of Cabinet Ministers—with the causes of which 
these Notes are not concerned. But it is in the highest degree 
probable that more vigorous and imaginative Ministers would 
have selected, over a period of years, Civil Servants who were 
men of action and who would have communicated. their leader- 
ship and “ drive” through the hierarchy of the Service. In 
addition it is said that the increasing influence of the Treasury 
in the nomination of men for the highest posts has been 
detrimental to efficiency in two ways ; first that it has made the 
senior Civil Servants, naturally eager for promotion, too 
sensitive to the opinion, and too eager to secure the good will 
of the Treasury ; and secondly that in recent years a tendency 
has appeared for the Head of the Treasury to use his influence 
to select men of flexible mind, who have received a more 
general training as Private Secretaries to Ministers instead of 
the older type of Departmental specialists. Whatever the cause 
of the disease may be—it is essential to find a cure. 

5.—What can be done to improve the efficiency of the 
Service ? . 

No single remedy for these weaknesses exists, and it is, 
in any case, highly probable that the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment machine cannot be substantially improved unless and until 
the average ability of Cabinet Ministers (in.peace-time) has been 
considerably increased.1. They are, after all, the real “ Heads 
of the Department,” and Civil Servants are servants—and must 
remain so. No school can remain good under a series of bad 
headmasters, and. no Department of State can, in practice, 
remain administratively “fit” under a succession of vague 
short-sighted, inactive political Chiefs. Reform, to be com- 
pletely effective, must extend to the top. 


? There is a natural and inevitable improvement in the calibre of Ministers in the war. 
In the first place all the main Parties are represented in the Government, and it is therefore 
easy to form Ministries of the “ best men willing to serve.” In the second place it is 
possible during war to overcome the Trade Unionism of the professional politician and 
to bring in able men from outside. In the third place we are a little more ruthless during 
time of war and do get rid of a large number of men who have proved incompetent— 
adjusting a little the balance between seniority and ability in favour of ability. As a 
consequence we secured by the third year of each of these wars a very able team of Ministers, 
and our remarkable triumphs or organisation are directly traceable to this fact. 
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With this problem I am not concerned. Whether we are 
to have good or bad Ministers we shall always need a Civil 
Service, and it will continue to make an essential contribution 
to the complex process of democratic government ; and there 
is, therefore, every reason for improving the efficiency of the 
persons in it. ; 

The Service could be improved in three ways—by better 
methods of recruitment, by better methods of ¢raining, by better 
methods of promotion. Any team of men, assembled for any 
purpose, could be improved by drafting better people into it, 
or ping them better instruction when they are in it, or 
perfecting the methods by which the Captain is chosen. In 
addition there is the special problem of status, or tenure of the 
highest offices, to be considered. I propose to touch upon 
each of these problems in turn. 

6.—Recruitment. 

There are two ways in which it would be possible, in my 
view, to improve the methods of selection. 

(a) The normal method of entry at the age of twenty-one 
or two should, needless to say, remain open and com- 
petitive—but the kind of tests that are used should be 
modernised. 

The present written examination has served an invaluable 
purpose. It has kept the Civil Service intelligent. But 
intelligence is not enough, and the written examination 
needs to be supplemented (not replaced) by something 
better than the present “interview”. The interview in the 
Examination for the Administrative Grade, to which © 
neatly a quarter of the total marks has been accorded in 
recent years, is a poor affair. An oddly selected Committee 
of persons (including titled ladies) whose claim to deep | 
psychological insight is far from obvious, are asked to 
sit hour after hour, day after day (for as long as six weeks) 
“ interviewing ” candidates for periods ranging from ten 
to fifteen minutes. Such a procedure approximates to a 
farce. Anyone who has had any experience in interviewing 
candidates for any post or scholarship will realise that a 
bored and exhausted Committee, however fair and con- 
scientious, can arrive at nothing but the crudest “ hit and 
miss” judgments after a few minutes conversation with 
candidates who are strained and anxious. 

Plainly this miserable arrangement can be improved 
upon, and the present interview should be replaced by 
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a modern combination of intelligence tests, practical tests 
and psychiatrical examinations such as those used by the 
more progressive business houses and in the “ pre-OCTU ” 
Selection Boards now set up for the Army. Anyone who 


‘ doubts the value of these more scientific methods of 


selection should study the procedure and results, as 
measured by “ follow-up ” statistics, of these Boards. 

I do not suggest that any new kind of test should 
wholly replace, at any rate for a time, the older written 
Examination—of whose virtues we are at least sure. But 
since no one proposes that we should put the clock back 
thirty years and dispense with the “ interview ” altogether, 
we should at least make the “ non-written ” test as good 
and as scientific as possible ; and when confidence in the 
justice and validity of the new method of*judgment is firmly 
established the relative importance of the practical and 
psychiatrical tests might be weighed equally with the 
written papers. 

And I feel convinced that the improvement of the 
interview would do something to adjust the balance 
between intelligence and vitality more wisely. The present 
written Examination picks out the intelligent, but a 
Committee of bored amateurs, talking to an endless stream 
of candidates for ten minutes a piece, places an undue 
premium upon pleasant manners, quiet modesty and 
friendliness, and charges too heavy a discount against 
“ pushfulness ”, “ bumptiousness” and “toughness”. A 
better form of “ interview ” would diminish the prejudice 
in favour of “ charm” and against “ vitality”. 

(2) I think it is a mistake to suppose that recruitment to 
the Civil Service should take place exclusively at the age 
of twenty-two or twenty-three. The Service needs a variety 
of experience, and there is no reason why it should be 
deprived completely of the services of men who have 
proved themselves to be good at administration. Few 
men can have done that at the age of twenty-two. There 
is no reason, however, why a small number of posts at a 
senior level (say one quarter of the posts held by Assistant 
Secretaries) should not be filled by men in their early 
thirties drawn from outside the Service by advertisement 
and open competition. 

It would be essential to avoid any suggestion of political 
“colour ” in the making of these appointments. We have 
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set our faces steadily, and probably wisely, in this country 
against anything that savours of the “spoils” system. 
But nothing of the kind is implied by this proposal. The 
appointments should be made by the reformed Cjyil 
Service Commission (whose constitution I shall briefly 
describe in a later paragraph), they would be advertised 
and open to all comers (including permanent members of 
the Service), and impartial methods of selection would be 
exclusively employed. Hence no suspicion of political 
influence need arise, while the advantages of such a practice 
would be considerable. The inflow of men at a later stage 
in life, and at a higher level, would continually freshen the 
Service, keep it in touch with the development of adminis- 
trative technique, maintain its intellectual communication 
with the larger world, and do a great deal to break down 
the cloistered separateness of Whitehall—the “ place apart”. 
7.—Training. , 
Once the young man (or young woman) has been selected, 


he or she needs, like anyone else, a special vocational training. 
This should be provided in two stages : 





(a) The young recruit or Assistant Principal should in all 
cases, and not merely in some, be sent out into the field. 
He should spend his first year touring various sections 
of his- Department in Whitehall, in the Registry, in the 
Establishment Division, in a policy Division; but then 
he should be moved for a substantial period into the sector 
of human life he is proposing to administer—an Assistant 
Principal in the Board of Education should spend six 
months in the schools and offices of a Local Education 
Authority ; an Assistant Principal in the Board of Trade 
should spend six months or a year in a factory or a 
commodity market ; an Assistant Principal in the Ministry 
of Transport should work, not only in the Regional Offices 
of the Ministry, but also upon a railway and in the office 
of a bus company and a Road Authority. In every branch 
of administration the individual admitted at the top should 
begin all over again at the bottom. He must see his 
Department from outside, work below the harrow as well 
as above it, widen his experience, and live in a world peopled 
by men and women, rather than papers and files walking. 

It is also most important that very early in his career 
he should be entrusted with some field, however small, 
of personal responsibility. The paralysing influence of 
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constant supervising and complete subordination must be 
removed. It does not matter how small and unimportant 
the job may be—if it only consists in organising the 
messenger Service or providing drawing pins to Local 

Education Authorities—as long as he finds himself in a 
position in which he must take decisions and subsequently 
defend them without relying upon the authority of his 
superiors, becoming responsible for a little world in which 
something happens as a result of his labours. There is no 
other way of avoiding the slow growth of cynicism, the 
consequence of an unacknowledged sense of futility, that 
saps the administrative vitality of far too many Civil 


- Servants before they have reached the age of forty. 


(b) It is now commonly agreed, I believe, that at a /ater 
age, after some ten years in the Service, in the early thirties, 
the Civil Servant should be given the opportunity, and 
indeed required, to enjoy a further period of vocational 
study and training. This is the essence of the idea behind 
the present agitation for a Civil Service Staff College. 

The opponents of change will no doubt make some 
obstructive use of this choice of a name by arguing that 
the requirements of military training are quite different 
from those of civil “‘ administration”; and that it is 
impossible to teach “administrators” anything because 
there is no agreed “ science’of administration”. All this 
is quite beside the point. It is true that it would be unwise 
to press the analogy between the new proposals and the 
existing Military Staff Colleges too far—but the absence 
of any strict parallelism between them does not weaken 
the case for two positive provisions in the case of the 
Civil Service. 

In the first place nothing but good could come from 
releasing men for a “ sabbatical year” between the ages 
of thirty and thirty-five to renew their academic studies 
and to travel. It does all specialists good to escape for a 
breathing space from the professional prison that closes 
around all but the best of us as soon as the years of intel- 
lectual maturity have been reached. To move in a larger 
world, to meet men and women with different backgrounds, 
and to “see how the other half lives ” does us all good. 
Dons have benefited enormously from their short life as 
Civil Servants, and what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. 
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I would not wish, myself, to put any exclusive emphasis 
upon the element of “ holiday ” in the sabbatical year. It 
should be a period of serious study and intellectual develop- 
ment, and it should, in my opinion, have a strong vocational 
flavour. Officials released from the Board of Trade should 
not spend the whole year in reading modern poetry but 
should spend some of their time in studying recent theories 
of foreign trade or industrial organisation at the London 
School of Economics or observing, in the United States 
of America, the work of the Federal Trade Commission, 
or working in the office of a large Corporation. The 
official from the Colonial Office should attend lectures in 
anthropology and study, in the field, the campaigns for 
mass adult education conducted in Russia. In all cases it 
would be desirable to combine a course of study in the 
most important relevant fields of scientific research with 
travel and the investigation of some practical adminis- 
trative achievement in another country. Intellectual and 
geographical isolation must both be destroyed. 

In the second place I believe (though this second idea 
might not gain such wide support) that no harm could be 
done by introducing a second general test, at this higher 
age. Few of us are so good that we can dispense with a 
periodical stimulus to gather all our forces together and 
do our best to jump over another hurdle. There is therefore 
every reason why the studies of the “ sabbatical year” 
should end with some sort of assessment, made by the 
Civil Service Commissioners and corresponding to the 
“ passing out ” examination of a Service Staff College, in 
which the candidates were awarded classes that would be 
considered whenever the question of their future pro- 
motion was raised. Nor is there any reason why the 
more modern methods of judging a man, to which I have 
already referred, should not also be used at this stage in 
the career of the Civil Servant—or of any profession fot 
that matter. 

8.—One problem of training deserves a further word. I 
have already pointed out that the work of, and the capacity of 
the men serving in, most Establishment Divisions is very poot; 
and there is every reason why the status of this specialised 
profession within the Service should be raised and a suitable 
training provided for it. There may be no agreed “ science 
of administration ” in the sense that it would prove of equal 
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value to the Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office 
and a Principal in the Ministry of Health—but there can surely 
be no question that there is an immense amount that can now 
be taught, and learned, about the business of organising an office 
efficiently. The existing courses in “ Business Administration,” 
including the subjects of recording, planning, accounting, 
personnel eee ere and the rest, undoubtedly contain a 
large body of information that is of great relevance to the work 
of any Establishment Division. It would therefore be desirable 
in my view, to make it a rule that men and women intending 
to specialise in this field should spend part of their “ sabbatical 
leave” in Courses and Colleges primarily concerned with the 
study of these matters. 

9.—Promotion. 

Selection and promotion. within the Service could be 
improved, in my view, by making two changes. 

(a) It is commonly agreed that it is an error to unite the 
duties of accounting and economy with that of advising 
on promotion to the highest posts in one Department. As 
one business man has justly said : 

“If we had allowed our Accountants to get the 
whip-hand—to determine the policy of, and select the 
Heads for, all our other Departments—we should have 
been bankrupted long ago.” 

It is wrong that the 7reasury should, at one and the same 
time, discharge the honourable and essential duty of 
“ watchdog ” in the interests of the taxpayer, and exert 
an important influence in choosing Secretaries and Deputy 
Secretaries for every other Government Department. 
Acceptability to the Treasury is not the primary virtue in 
the Head of any Office. 

On the other hand, it would be undesirable to leave 
the selection of Secretaries wholly in the hands of the 
Minister of the day ; and to lose the opportunity of moving 
men from Department to Department and thus preserving 
a rough equality of personal efficiency at the various levels 
of the Service. And the Head of the Treasury is in a better 
position than anyone else to judge the relative competence 
of the Senior Civil Servants since he personally sees most 
of them at work. 

The solution of this dilemma is not far to seek—the 
duty of supervising promotion should be taken from the 
Treasury and placed in the hands of an enlarged and 
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reformed Civil Service Commission. The new Commis- ° 
sioners would then be charged with four tasks—tecruiting 
the Service, ensuring the proper training of all Assistant 
Principals, running the “ Staff College’ and supervising 
promotion throughout the Administrative Grade. They 
would become a “ Personnel Depaztment ” for the whole 
apparatus of government. 

Promotion to the Headships of Departments would 
remain in the hands of the Prime Minister (acting in 
consultation with the Minister of the day), and he (the Prime 
Minister) would be advised by the Senior Commissioner 
after the Commissioner had consulted the Head of the 
Treasury, who would remain, for all other purposes, the 
Head of the Civil Service. Below. this rank senior appoint- 
ments would be made by the Departmental Minister, 
advised in his turn by the Commissioners after consultation 
with the Permanent Head of the Department. By this 
method it should prove possible to secure the advantages 
of Treasury control without suffering from the evil conse- 
quences of the present arrangement. 

(4) No one wishes to introduce any form of, or approxi- 
mation to, the “spoils system” in this country. One of 
the reasons for our greater administrative efficiency and 
deeper political stability is, no doubt, to be found in the 
fact that our Civil Servants are guaranteed security of tenure, 
that they do not change office with their political chiefs 
and are, in some measure, independent of them. This 
arrangement secures continuity in administration and makes 
it possible for Civil Servants to make regular careers in the 
Service and offer honest advice, if they are courageous men, 
to politicians. 

But, as in many other walks of life, it is easy to have 
too much of a good thing, and we have gone on from 
offering Civil Servants continuity of employment to giving 
them security in particular posts. A man is not only guaran- 
teed a salary and a job. He is also secure in the office 
he holds unless he is guilty of gross moral fault of 
negligence. In short, unsuitability for the work he has 
been called upon to do is no ground for dismissal. This 
unnecessary extension of a valid principle has two unwel- 
come consequences. Ir the first place a Minister is not 
sufficiently master in his own household. He carries the 
formal responsibility. He is answerable to Parliament for 
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sf the conduct of his Department, and it is an unwritten, 
: but unbreakable, convention of the Constitution that he 
t should not lay the blame, in public, upon the Civil Servants 
y to whom he has delegated his powers for any mistake that 
; they may have made in using them. Yet he finds it unduly 
e difficut to remove the most important “ servants” who 

have failed him. If he has no confidence in his Permanent 
j Secretary he must embark upon an elaborate, and usually 
n indirect, intrigue to get rid of him. It is almost impossible, 
e thetefore, for a Minister to make sure he is well served, 
ft and this is a paradoxical and unnecessary limitation upon 
€ his power.. In the second place too much security is no good 
e to anyone. A Civil Servant can only go up. He can never 
. go down. He has no immediate motive to keep himself 
7 administratively fit and creative. This is an unfortunate 
n consequence, and undesirable form of “ security”. Can it 
s be safely altered ? 
5 In my view it could. I believe that it would be possible 
.. to remove the security in particular posts without disturbing 

the independence of the Civil Servant or introducing the 
i- * spoils system”. It should be made possible for a Minister 
of (or a Permanent Secretary) to remove an Official from the 
d position he occupies, on the ground that he is unsuitable 
1e for this particular post, without necessarily reflecting on 
, his (or her) capacity for other duties. Such persons would 
fs remain at their substantive rank but come back to the care 
is of the Civil Service Commissioners who would seek to 
eS place them elsewhere. In this way a new element of 
1e flexibility and a desirable incentive to efficiency could be 
n, introduced without losing the security of tenure that is 

essential and the independence of judgment that springs 
ve _ from it. The power of the Minister within his Department 
m would approximate more closely to his formal responsi- 
1g bilities, and the small initial cost to the Treasury would 
n- be offset by the increased efficiency of the administrative 
ce , machine. 
of II 
as 10.—So far I have concentrated upon the weaknesses of, 
2is and the methods by which, the Civil Service might be improved. 
el- It may be worth adding a word or two about the work of the 
ot Departments. This is a vast subject, and the experience 
he of any one org Civil Servant is very limited and makes 
‘or an insufficient basis for many generalisations. Nevertheless, 
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there are certain criticisms that I have found to be very generally 
made by my ‘ellow “ temporaries ”’. 

Again it is necessary to stress the great differences between 
the Departments and the Divisions within them. Some are 
efficient. Some are not. Some work smoothly. Some are 
chaotic. But there are certain features of Government adminis- 
tration that force themselves upon the mind of a candid outsider. 
I shall mention four of them. é 

11.—In the first place there is a marked failure to define and 
delegate spheres of responsibility. It is never easy to find anyone 
who is finally responsible for anything. Decisions must con- 
tinually be referred to other people—either upwards to more 
important officials or outwards to other Departments. Files, 
containing a single letter or an unimportant trifle, may have to 
pass through seven or eight hands before a reply can be made. 
I have frequently attended Committees on which fifty or sixty 
officials normally sat. This slowness and complexity, together 
with the temperamental willingness of the Civil Servant to avoid 
responsibility is what we all mean when we denounce “ bureau- 
cracy ” and “ red tape ” and “ Civil Service methods ”. 

There are two immediate causes for this phenomenodn—a 
minor and a major cause. 

The “ minor cause ”—of which far too much has been made 
in the past—is the fact that the Minister and his Department 
are responsible to Parliament. A Member of Parliament may ask 
any question he pleases about the affairs of any Department of 
State and the Minister must reply in the House. Or he may 
write letters that must be answered with care. And _ the 
Permanent Head of the Department is responsible to the Public 
Accounts Committee and may be called upon to justify the 
smallest item of expenditure before it. For this reason exces- 
sively meticulous accounts and paper records must be kept, 

There are many ways in which this evil could be mastered. 
Many Departments could create a better, swifter and more 
specialised machine for answering enquiries of all kinds. There 
is also no reason why a more realistic convention should not 
be adapted by Ministers answering questions in the House. 
They might frequently say, when it is true: “ Yes, a mistake 
has been made. I am formally responsible for what has happened 
and I have looked into the matter, and I can assure the House 
that the appropriate remedy has been applied and the same 
error will not recur. On the other hand it is impossible that 
a large organisation should not make many mistakes, and I am 
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sure the House will not press the criticism too far or extend 
it too widely.” 

Finally, it is time that Parliament recognised that its 
machinery of supervision is out of date and ill suited to the 
complexity of modern government. More discretior should 
be allowed to Departmental Officials and Parlizmentary enquiry 
should be limited to larger questions and the prevention of 
corruption. : 

But the major reason for complexity and delay is, however, 
more fundamental than the existence of responsibility to 
Parliament. The real impediment to action is the need for 
“co-ordination” and is a function of size. The larger the 
Department, the’ bigger the State, the more persons must be 
informed and consulted before a policy can develop consistently. 
Take an example. Suppose a small firm writes to the Ministry 
of Supply asking for a continuation of its contract to produce 
shell-caps or for a licence to extend its machine shop. The 
difficulty of coming to a decision is much greater than might, 
at first sight, appear. The Director of the Division responsible 
for making shell-caps must first pass upon the matter. He will 
want to know the opinion of his local representative about the 
record and efficiency of the firm. He must consult the Treasury 
on the cost of the extension and the proportion to be borne 
by the Treasury—otherwise money may be wasted or different 
firms may be offered quite. different terms. He must consult 
the Ministry of Labour to discover whether labour is relatively 
scarce or relatively abundant in the area in which the firm is 
situated—otherwise there will be complete confusion (as there 
often has been) in the geographical distribution of work. He 
must consult the Ministry of Aircraft Production to make sure 
that they are not going to offer new contracts to this firm— 
otherwise there will a disastrous competition between 
Government Departments. He must consult the lawyers of 
his own Ministry on the legal terms of the contract. Finally, 
he must obtain the sanction of his superior, and of the Planning 
Department of the Ministry of Supply, and perhaps, if he is 
especially meticulous, he will also have a ward with the Ministry 
of Production, in order to make sure that this particular incre- 
ment of shell-caps is consistent with the larger “‘ production 
plans” of which this programme is a part. But all this 
“co-ordination ” takes time and effort, and I have chosen a 
particularly simple case. Many decisions would require con- 
sultations with a dozen, rather than half a dozen, different 
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persons and Departments before consistence was secured. All 
this is inevitable. 

Now there are two methods by which this necessary 
“ co-ordination ” can be obtained—either an Inter-Departmental 
Committee can be appointed to plan a series of contracts for 
shell-caps, or a man can be given the responsibility to produce - 
shell-caps and charged with the duty of securing proper 
“ co-ordination ” with other Government Departments. There 
can be no doubt, in my view, that the second course is preferable 
to the first. “‘ Co-ordination” is essential, but so is “‘ drive” 
and independent action. The only way to complete any complex 
administrative task, and overcome the inertia of large institu- 
tions, is to place the responsibility plainly and firmly upon the 
shoulders of one man and give him the necessary powers so 
that he can either succeed or fail. If he fails, or if he cannot 
fit his plans into the complex pattern of Government policy, 
then he must go and someone else must tackle the job’ in his 
stead. There is no other method by which vigour can be 
combined with consultation, and action with democracy. The 
wider recognition and practice of this principle in Whitehall 
is fundamental to the achievement of higher levels of efficiency. 
Unfortunately the principle is not yet sufficiently recognised 
and a great deal of time and energy is wasted on inter-Depart- 
mental Committees that have no powers and no full-time 
officers to carry out their “ decisions ”’. 

All other points are of secondary importance in comparison 
with this first matter—this is the heart of the administrative 
problem. 

12.—In the second place there is often a marked failure to 
communicate policy downwards. It is almost impossible for the 
officials in the lower ranks of the hierarchy (Principals and 
Assistant Secretaries) to discover what is happening, or what 
decisions have been taken, in the fields for which they are 
responsible. I have met Assistant Secretaries more than once 
who remained in complete ignorance of Cabinet conclusions 
for weeks after they had been arrived at despite the fact that 
they were of immediate importance for their work. I even 
came across an Assistant Secretary (an experienced Civil Servant 
of many years standing) who had not heard that the subject 
for which he was responsible had been referred, by the.Cabinet, 
to a Ministerial Committee four months before ; and had nevet 
seen the papers submitted to, or the minutes arising from, their 
frequent meetings since that date. In neither of these cases 
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did any difficulty arise on grounds of security—there was no 
special need for secrecy. Such cases are no doubt extreme. 
They have to be. encountered to be believed, but they are 
symptomatic of the deep obscurity in which the policy of the 
Government is sometimes shrouded from those who have to 
implement it, and the absence of proper arrangements to make 
policy known throughout the Service. This deficiency explains 
some of the confusion and inconsistency in detail of which we 
all became aware in dealing with Government Departments. 
Policy is only intelligible at the top. f 

It would be easy to remedy these defects by introducing 
devices that are familiar outside Whitehall. The efficient 
system would differ from Department to Department. In 
some —the smaller ones no doubt—the “ Departmental 
Meeting ” is the natural solution. The Minister and the 
Permarient Secretary should meet all the officials above the rank 
of Principal at léast once a week to communicate changes of 
policy to them and to discuss a Progress Report. If such 
meetings are needed in the life of academic institutions, in which 
the amount of administrative action is much less, they are far 
more essential to the smooth running of a large Government 
Department. In others it would be desirable to circulate a 
carefully -prepared Progress Report or “ House Journal” in 
which a more formal account of changes in policy and a record 
of action could be provided. Such a document would, of 
course, possess no value unless it were taken seriously and made 
the direct responsibility of a senior official—the Permanent 
Secretary or the Deputy Secretary—but it would prove invalu- 
able if it were informed and properly edited. Finally, another 
attempt should be made to produce a readable and interesting 
“vocational journal ” for the whole Administrative Grade of 
the Service—corresponding to the- technical periodicals pub- 
lished for any other professions—doctors, lawyers or economists. 
Such journals have not proved successful in the past—but it 
is difficult to believe that a weekly publication, produced under 
the auspices of the Treasury, containing confidential but not 
secret information, and including a review of new legislation, 
Orders in Council and Blue Books of general interest, and a 
section devoted to the scientific problems of government and 
administration, would not prove an indispensable piece of 
reading for the competent Civil Servant. 

13.—In the third place some of the stafing arrangements in 
Government Departments are most peculiar—they appear 
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“ top-heavy ” to a newcomer. Too little clerical and secretarial 
aid is provided for administrative officers. This is an extravagant 
and inconvenient piece of ““economy ”. Men and women, who 
are paid as much as {1,500 a year to do administrative work, 
are not given personal secretary-typists. They have to get their 
own telephone numbers, make their own appointments, provide 
themselves with typists out of the “typing pools”, summon 
messengers and do all sorts of trivial jobs. A considerable 
part of their time—paid at the rate of {800-{1,500 a year—is 
spent on work that could and should be performed by girls 
glad to earn {150 a year. This means a corisiderable waste 
of money, and a loss of administrative efficiency, to the Depart- 
ment as a whole. Two Principals with personal secretaries 
could do as much work as three Principals without secretaries, 
and do it better at a smaller cost. No doubt a good deal of 
“sharing” and “pooling” would be desirable, but the 
existing “‘ pools ” are far too big and do not provide the time- 
saving services that are required. The distribution of staff 
between grades should be radically overhauled. 

14.—Finally, it is necessary to call attention to the very low 
standards of the physical arrangements in Government Offices. 
These are surprisingly poor and depressing. The interiors of 
the buildings are old-fashioned, gloomy, dirty, and in some cases 
almost insanitary. The rooms in which all grades of the Civil 
Service are condemned to work, below the level of Assistant 
Secretary, are meanly furnished and arranged with the maximum 
of inconvenience. They are not modern office buildings—for 
obvious historical reasons—but they have not been recon- 
structed behind the existing facades or adequately “improved ”. 
The physical environment in which the Civil Servant works 
is squalid and overcrowded. There is no room for comfort 
or quiet for thought. There are no proper reading rooms in 
the Libraries, no Common Rooms or (itt peace-time) good 
Canteens or Restaurants. There is nothing to make anyone 
feel at home in a Government Office, or glad to get there in 
the morning, or anything but delighted to leave it at night. 
These conditions, trivial as they may seem, are not without 
their importance in preserving vigour and harmony among 
any team of busy men and women. 

In addition to all this, and of more immediate importance, 
is the correspondingly low level of the services provided in the 
Offices. Perhaps my experiences were unfortunate and not 
typical, but in the first office to which I went—a new war-time 
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- Department—-the standards were deplorably low. The typists 


from the “pool” could not type. The “shorthand-writers” could 
not write shorthand. The girls on the switch-board could not 
operate a telephone, and the switch-board was so over-loaded 
that it was often necessary to wait for three or four minutes 
before one could begin to make a call. There were four of us 
in one small room, using artificial light most of the day, and the 
atmosphere was one of chaotic pandemonium. These intolerable 
inconveniences between them wasted half one’s time. And I 
have reason to believe that in many of the older Departments, 
even in peace-time, conditions are not markedly better. 

The reasons for this congestion and physical inefficiency in 
Government Offices are not far to seek. They are partly due 
to the short-sighted parsimony of Parliament and the Treasury. 
As long as Parliament believes that wise economy in adminis- 
tration is secured by over-working and over-crowding its most 
important officials there cannot be much improvement in physical 
standards. The failure is further due to the poor performances 
of the Establishment Divisions to which I have already referred. 
Fortunately the methods of improvement are equally obvious. 
An extensive programme of new building, re-building, and 
reconstruction within existing buildings, together with an 
enlargement in the duties, and an improvement in the selection 
and training of men and women for the Establishment Divisions, 
would work wonders in a compatatively short space of time. 
These are the easy changes to bring about. 


Ill 

15.—To sum up. 

There is no reason to despair. We have worked miracles 
in organising ourselves for war. This small island, with its 
forty-five million inhabitants, aided by twenty million white 
citizens within the borders of the Empire, has armed itself with 
spectacular speed and has, in three years, produced the most 
powerful navy, the finest fighter force, the largest bomber 
fleets, and some of the best armies that the world has ever seen. 
We are the smallest of the Great Powers, but we are the most 
completely mobilised and the most productive. This is a 
triumph of organisation. In the successful completion of this 
immense task the Civil Service has played a vital and honourable 
part. We are still the best governed and best administered 
modern state, and our Civil Service is the best in the world. 

But we cannot stay still or rest upon our laurels, however 
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green. After the war is over we shall have complex adminis- 
trative problems to fesolve. The sphere of Governmental 
activity will be permanently increased. We must improve 
(restore some would say) the efficiency of the Civil Service and 
machinery of the State. By what methods can that be done? 

After some experience .of academic and business adminis- 
tration, and over three years spent inside more than one 
Department of State, I offer the following positive suggestions : 

First, the recruitment to the Civil Service should be improved 
by introducing modern methods of selection into the preliminary 
interview ; and by taking in a small proportion of older men 
to higher posts. 

Secondly, the training of the Assistant Principal should be 
made systematic, should always include a period of work in 
the field ; and should be followed, between the ages of thirty 
and thirty-five, by a further period of vocational training in 
scientific and practical disciplines, and by a further examination. 

Thirdly, promotion within the Service should be supervised 
by a reformed and enlarged Civil Service Commission, and 
Ministers and Permanent Secretaries should be able to remove 
men and women from the posts they hold without: dismissing 
them from the Service. 

Fourthly, more responsibility should be devolved upon 
individuals and “ co-ordination ” (consistency in policy) should 
be secured by requiring these men to make the necessary 
consultations. Personal responsibility should not be confused 
and lost in a thicket of inter-Departmental Committees. 

Fifthly, better arrangements should be made—including 
“ Office Councils,” internal “‘ House journals,” and an official 
Whitehall magazine—to communicate policy downwards and | 
render it more intelligible to the lower levels of the official 
hierarchy. 

Sixthly, the principles of staffing should be overhauled and 
— conditions and secretarial services of the Offices should 

greatly improved. 

All these steps are separately desirable and, taken together, 
would secure a marked improvement in the efficiency of our 
system of Departmental Administration. 
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POST-WAR MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


IV—PROBLEMS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION 


By J. P. Maver 


TN a recent book! Mr. Ross has provided us with an 
impressive analysis of the personnel of the House of 
Commons from 1918 to 1935. The results of this survey 
are interesting and important. 

We learn that the House of Commons throughout the 
petiod under examination is characterised by elderliness. The 
average age of our parliamentarians is eight and a half years 
higher than that of the electorate and twenty years higher than 
that of the British population as a whole. Other points are 
equally noteworthy. The public school men in the House of 
Commons show a remarkable ascendency. To have been 
educated at Eton gives you an 1,800 times better chance to 
become an M.P. than to have been educated at an elementary 
school. The Conservative Party is beyond doubt the public 
school party, the Liberal Party the secondary school party, and 
the Labour Party the elementary school party. Furthermore, 
the occupational representation does not correspond to the 
occupational structure of the British community. Barristers 
and lawyers, company directors, and trade union officials 
ptovide more than half of the membership of the House. The 
ptedominance of lawyers in all modern parliaments is, of 
course, a well-known historical fact. A lawyer’s presence in 
his own office can more easily be dispensed with ; consequently 
he can easily devote his time to parliamentary business, apart 
from the fact that legal experience in many human affairs makes 
him an opportune representative of the people. With the 
progressing bureaucratisation of modern industry And _ its 
functional counterpart, the trade unions, company directors 
and trade union officials have increasingly become convenient 
representatives. : 

Mr. Ross gives also some significant details of the aristocratic 
element in the House of Commons. “It is clear,” he writes, 
“that in the average House of Commons more than two-fifths 
" Parliamentary Representation, by J. F. S. Ross. (Eyre ¢» Spottiswoode. London, 1943.) 
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of the Conservative Party, at the lowest estimate . . . belong to 
families of hereditary title. ... Similarly, the average strength 
of this element in the parliamentary Liberal Party may be 
estimated nearer one-fourth than one-fifth.” ‘Thus the average 
House of Commons shows an aristocratic element of at least 
two-sevenths of the total membership. Education, occupation, 
parentage, and last, but not least, financial means provide 
considerable advantages for a parliamentary career. 
The latter point needs, perhaps, some further illustration, 
I refer again to Mr. Ross’s admirable statistical analysis. The 
costs of contesting an election are limited by Act of Parliament. 
Generally, the actual expenditure of candidates does not reach 
the legal maximum. Still, it is revealing that in the 193; 
election, the average amounts of election expenses for contested 
elections were: for Conservative candidates £780, for Liberal 
candidates £520, for Labour candidates £360. These figures 
must be related to Mr. Ian Harvey’s famous memorandum— 
A plutocratic System: Facts regarding the selection and adoption of 
Candidates for Parliament in the Conservative interest. In it Mr. 
Harvey states that there are (the memorandum was published 
in 1939) “ roughly three categories of candidates . . . Those 
‘ who are willing to pay. all their election expenses (anything 
between {400 and {1,200) and to subscribe between £500 and 
£1,000 a year to the local association; .. . those who are 
willing to pay at least half their election expenses and to 
subscribe between {250 and £400 a year to the local association ; 
. those who are unable to pay anything towards their 
election expenses and only able to subscribe {100 or less to 
the local association. . .”1 If it is personal wealth or income 
that facilitates candidature in the Conservative or Liberal Party, 
it is the financial backing of trade unions or co-operative 
societies which enables a candidate to stand for Labour. Here, 
too, Mr. Ross is extremely suggestive. ‘‘ Taking the (Labour) 
patty’s official list of Labour members in the House of Commons 
in October 1937, we find that exactly half—80 out of 160— 
were backed by specified trade unions, while nine were backed 
by the co-operative societies. A majority—roughly four out of 
seven—of Labour members, therefore, are financially and in 
other ways dependent to a greater or lesser extent on bodies 
that are only sections of the Labour Party. ... Only two of 
the 160 Labour members on the list are backed neither by 
trade unions and co-operative societies on the one hand not 
1 Cf. op. cit., p. 236, where the essential points of Mr. Harvey’s Memorandum are given. 
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by divisional Labour parties on the other.” A considerable 
raising of members’ salaries is, in the light of these facts, 
probably one of the most urgent needs of parliamentary reform 
in England. , 
Thus fat I have only given some of the more striking facts 
resulting from Mr. Ross’s statistical analysis. These facts are 
indisputable and it is a great merit to have elucidated’ them. 
But it is one thing to state facts, and it is another thing to work 
out a scheme of parliamentary reform. Mr. Ross’s proposal 
for a scheme of a new parliamentary representation in England 
culminates in the demand for proportional representation, or, 
to be more exact, for the introduction of the single transferable 
yote system. Ever since Thomas Hare published his Treatise 
on the Election of Representatives (1859), which was acclaimed by 
the authority of John Stuart Mill to count “‘ among the very 
greatest improvements yet made in the theory and practice of 
government,” the discussion on proportional representation 
has continued. I do not intend to enter here into the technical 
details of this mode of parliamentary representation, which has 
been fully described by the late Mr. S. R. Daniels in his book 
The Case for Electoral Reform (1938). Yet it ought to be made 
clear that proportional representation has only been successfully 
tried in countries which, compared with England, France, and 
U.S.A., must be classified as small states, or, to put it differently, 
as states which have no mass electorates with 30 millions and 
more.? Politics cannot, perhaps unfortunately, be reduced to 
arithmetics or geometry, in spite of Hobbes and Spinoza, and 
in spite, perhaps, also of our modern planners and statisticians. 
It seems extremely doubtful whether proportional representation 
would work when applied to the modern mass state. It is 
difficult to see how an effective central government could be 
secured once political atomisation has been allowed. 
Proportional representation was conceived by Thomas Hare 
as a safeguard against party government. Thus he writes in 
his Treatise: “It is not necessary here to discuss the merits of 
patty government, it is enough to say, that in the vast field of 
modern legislation, in the adaptation of our ancient institutions 
to a new state of society, and in providing for new emergencies, 
a multitude of political and social problems come to be solved 
* Mill, Representative Government, Everyman’s Edition, p. 263. 
*It is well known that proportional representation was applied under the Weimar 
Republic in Germany. It failed, not only because of the mass structure of German society, 
but also for the lack of consent without which any electoral system is bound to break 


down. See my forthcoming book, Max Weber and German Politics. (Faber & Faber, 1944.) 
Cf. also Hermens, Democracy or Anarchy? (Notre Dame, 1941.) 
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with which party has nothing to do, and into which the intro- 
duction of party elements and considerations is not onl 
useless but is absolutely pernicious. It is obvious that the 
tendency of a system of government founded on numerical 
majorities alone, is to absorb all differences into one issue—a 
contest for power.”! The theorists of P.R. clearly attempt 
to introduce into politics the influence of a moral and intellectual 
élite which they think, probably with some justification, political 
parties tend to eliminate. This becomes evident, if we follow 
Hare’s further argument: “ The extension of knowledge and 
the progress of civilisation open the door of inquiry, prompt 
activity of thought, encourage diversities of opinion, and thus 
lead the way to social improvement; but the benefit of this 
progress in the composition of a representative assembly is 
excluded when every variety of opinion and shadow of thought 
is expurgated—thrown aside as so much lumber, in order that 
both sides may come unencumbered to the trial of strength 
which is to determine the single issue—the possession of power. 
Such a result would be impossible if full play were given to 
the partialities which arise from individual character and sympathy, 
for these would be in constant rebellion against the tyranny of 
faction, and would moderate its influence even amongst those 
who might be subject to it. very man, according to the degree in 
which he is intellectual, and possesses public spirit, would bring his 
talent and weight to the public aid in the business of concentrating in 
the representative assembly a selection of the best minds of the nation, 
and the statesman who shall have proved by experience to be trust- 
worthy. . . .”’ (My italics.) Here, indeed, we have the we/tams- 
chauung of P.R. in nuce. Hare, like John Stuart Mill, and Acton, 
belonged to that generation directly or indirectly influenced by 
the renewed success of Bonapartism in France, which by skilful 
combination of universal franchise with terrorism had established 
a democracy which in Alexis de Tocqueville’s words was “ not 
free.”* The antagonism towards party politics and indeed any 
form of organised politics is also clearly discernable in Mr. 
Ross’s book, yet without firmly organised political parties the 
modern mass electorate cannot be integrated in manageable 
units. It would seem much more profitable to think about 
ways and means by which within the party machines an adequate 
.tepresentation of the electorate might be achieved. To raise 

1 Cf. Thomas Hare, Zhe Election of Representatives, 4th edition. London, 1877. P. 10. 

2 Cf. Ibid. 


3Cf. my book Political Thought in France. From Sieyés to Sorel. (London, 1943, PP- 
57 5694.) 
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members’ salaries to something between {£1,500—{2,000 would 
certainly be one important step. M.P.’s and local party organisa- 
tions—of all parties—would become more independent of the 
central party offices. : 

Moreover, there is much too much of a political /aissex-faire 
ideology in the P.R. political philosophy. Liberalism is one 
thing, /aissez-faire is another. We ought to work out the 
implications of a new political philosophy which integrates the 
individual with the needs and necessities of a collectivist age. 
Any individual is always a member of a group, be it a church, 
a club, or a trade union. And any group is an element of a 
larger community, a village, a town, or a state. All these 
“elements ” are inter-related. And even a state does not stand 
alone. Any purely arithmetical approach towards these highly 
complex relationships is bound to fail because it isolates artifi- 
cially where realities are fluid and organic. Political theory 
must differentiate between political techniques and the living 
whole of the body politic. 

The degree of voluntary consent within a given society is, 
pethaps, the only safe norm to decide whether we have a 
“good society.” Consent in this sense means the organic 
integration of the complex relationships which’ we have just 
mentioned. To analyse the means or techniques for achieving 
this consent is the task of the political scientist, to achieve them 
in practice is the task of the politician. 

Parliamentary representation! has -never been the only 
means of achieving this consent which is, of course, never an 
achieved state within the body politic, but rather a potential 
dynamic tendency whose direction may, not always be progres- 
sive. English society has, I believe, proved in this war that 
its measure of consent? is greater than, e.g., the measure of 
consent in states like France or the U.S.A. As you do not 
vote within a happy family, which is, after all, a basic unit of 
any community, so the electoral system is only a technique of 
convenient management of a complex society with electorates 
numbering tens of millions. Traditions, value-patterns, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by experience and educa- 
tion, and institutions of all kinds help to form what a pertinent 
American observer has termed the civic loyalty of the English. 
By admitting this, one must not deny perpetual class struggles 
and power situations or grave and unjustifiable economic 


:' For 4 suggestive exposition of the yarn of representation see C. J. Friedrich, 
Constitutional Government and Democracy. (Boston, 1941. Pp. 255 seqq.) 
* Ibid., pp. 583 seqq. 
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inequalities which naturally are reflected in politics. We suggest 
that state-control of the film industry might, perhaps, achieve 
more with regard to civic responsibility than a parliamentary 
reform on the lines of P.R.’s political philosophy. Still, parlia- 
mentary reform is needed in order to remove certain grave 
anomalies which have arisen or become mote acute since the 
last Speaker’s conference in 1916 and the subsequent parlia- 
mentary legislation. The terms of reference for the forthcoming 
Speaker’s conference are not known at the time of writing. 
Yet it is a foregone conclusion, judging from the White Paper 
of the Committee on Electoral Machinery\—that a new scheme 
of registration and a redistribution of constituencies will be 
put on the agenda. A detailed examination of this White Paper 
is beyond the scope of this article, but it seems unlikely that a 
fundamental change of the method of electoral representation 
will be proposed, and if proposed, accepted. 

While reading the proofs of this article, a two days’ debate 
on Electoral Reform has taken place in the House of Commons 
(February 1st and 2nd, 1944). The Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, moved “that this House welcomes the proposal of 
H.M. Government to set up a conference on Electoral Reform 
and Re-distribution of Seats and to invite Mr. Speaker to 
preside.” The House agreed after a vigorous and interesting 
debate which would well deserve a detailed analysis. The 
question of re-distribution will receive prior consideration. It 
is also certain that, in view of the trend of the debate, Liberal 
and probably other members of the forthcoming Speaket’s 
Conference will raise the problem of P.R., but I think my thesis 
that P.R. will be rejected has been confirmed by the declarations 
of the two major patties. 

Plural voting, the business premises vote, and the university 
graduate vote will certainly also be discussed at the Conference. 
I have not been concerned with these obvious anomalies of the 
present electoral system. It is to be hoped that the sixth 
Parliamentary Act will remove them once and for all. Further- 
more, if Parliamentary and Local Government franchises could 
be merged, the electoral machinery would gain immensely in 
tidiness. Nor is this all. The Speaker’s Conference will also 
have to consider limits on the expenditure, not only of parlia- 
mentary candidates, but also of a member. The legal formula- 
tion of provisions for the last-named points will present no 
small difficulties, but if provisions can be agreed to, the new 

1 CF. Cmd. 6408. 
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POST-WAR MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


electoral law would contribute in no small measure to relieving 
candidates and members of the ties of party bureaucracies. It 
would help to pave the way of younger men and women into 
politics, a point which Mr. Anthony Eden strongly emphasised 
in the debate in the House. 

The present electoral system has deep roots in British social 
history. The inadequacies of the majority system are obvious. 
Mr. Ross has shown that “the average House of Commons 
during the twenty-three years from 1918 to 1941 has contained, 
in round figures, 96 ore Conservatives, 30 fewer Liberals, and 
62 fewer Labour members . . . than the respective voting 
strengths.” Why is this so? Obviously the majority system 
favours the stronger party. Mr. Ross sums up the position 
like this: . “in a three-party contest, any party which can 
secure more than one-third of the grand total of votes can be 
almost certain of securing a dominating position in the House 
of Commons and in all probability a clear majority of seats ; 
while any party which is unlucky enough to secure less than 
one-third of the total votes must expect less—often much less— 
than its fair representation. Similarly, in a two-party contest 
the party that secures a bare majority of votes will almost 
certainly secure a substantial majority of seats: but there is 
one vital difference between this case and the other. The effect 
of the “system” in a two-party contest is, in general, to 
exaggerate in the House the party majority that exists in the 
country ; but in a three-party.contest it does much more: it 
gives to a minority in the country a majority in the House, 
which is a far more pernicious misrepresentation of “ the will 
of the people.” For this reason the merely exaggerated majorities 
given by the “khaki” election of 1900 and. the “Chinese 
slavery” election of 1906 are far less objectionable than the 
completely false majorities of 1918, 1922, 1924, and 1935.” 

Again the defender of P.R. concentrates his attention too 
much on electoral machinery. A redistribution of seats which, 
as we have seen, is to be expected, may also feduce the number 
of the single-member constituencies ; a considerable rise of 
members’ salaries may lessen the tightness of party bureau- 
cracies ; but there are other points which are not less important. 
I accept Mr. Ross’s criticism in principle, though I think the 
anomalies just mentioned can easily be remedied to some 
extent. What our critic underestimates are the implications of 
the British Cabinet System. An “ exaggerated ” or even “false” 


1 Op. cit., p. 96. 
* Ibid, p. 98. “ 
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majority cannot disregard a strong minority nor a majority of 
voters against the government. Arithmetically, it is true, the 
voters are disfranchised ; morally, they ate all too present—for 
the government in office. I also do not think that it is a 
psychologically sound argument to blame the majority vote 
system for causing political apathy. The recent by-election of 
Skipton gives a different lesson. Moreover, it was a majority 
government which, in 1940, had to yield to a: parliamentary 
minority which demanded a new Prime Minister and a new 
Government. 

The method of parliamentary representation is by no means 
the only method of measuring consent or dissent within a 
democratic society. The full significance of the inter-relation- 
ship between consent and representation does not seem always 
to be present to our contemporary theorists. Perhaps one 
should suggest to them to read the late Miss Clarke’s admirable 
book Medieval Representation and Consent. Such a study of. the 
origins of parliamentary institutions proves that consent and 
representation were intimately linked together long before the 
majority principle established itself. The majority principle 
established itself only very late in Europe, not because people 

~could not count but because their conceptions of the human 
being were in many respects more profound and subtle than 
those of our modern perfectionists. 

We read in Thomas Smith’s De Republica Anglorum, which 
he wrote between 1552 and 1556, “ that at that time the decisions 
of the House were reached according to the majority principle,”* 
yet even as late as 1791, as we know from Bentham, out of a 
hundred motions, ninety-nine were taken without a division. 
Only in modern times have people become concerned to discover 
how the Roman ‘ guod omnes tangit, ab omnibus approbetur’ might 
best be measured by ‘ numbers’. Consent was the preliminary 
condition, indeed the source of representation. In the words of 


1M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent. A study of early Parliaments in 
England and Ireland, with special reference to the modus tenendi parliamentum. (Lond, 1936.) 

2 Cf. J. G. Heinberg, History of the Majority Principle, The American Political Science 
Review, vol. xx, 1926. Cf. also Otto von Gierke, Ueber die Geschichte Ms Majoritaets- 
prinzips, in Essays in legal history, ed. Paul Vinogradoff. (Oxford, 1913). Gierke’s inter- 
pretation of the history of the majority principle may be summarised in these sentences : 
“* So ist in der Tat fuer die bistorisch-organische Betrachtungsweise das Majoritaets-prinzip zwar 
ein bedeutungsvoller Faktor fuer den Aufbau der Verbaende, aber fuer sich allein zur Gestaltung 
lebendiger sozialer Koerper nicht befaehigt. Sein Geltungsbereich kann nicht rationell, sondern nur 
geschichtlich begruendet, sein Wert nicht absolut bestimmt, sondern nur nach seiner jeweiligen 
Wirkungsweise im organischen Leben des Gemeinwesens bestimmt werden.” CE. op. cit., P. 335» 

See also Ludwig Riess, Geschichte des Wablrechts zum englischen Parlament im Mittelalter 





(Leipsig, 1885.) 
CE » Maitland’s writings, J. N. Figgis, Churches in the Modern State, pp. 91 5¢@q, and 
H. J. Laski, The Pluralistic State in The Foundations of Sovereignty, pp. 232.£¢qq. 
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Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity: “. . . that sith men naturally 
have no full and perfect power to command whole politic 
multitudes of men, therefore utterly without our consent we 
could in such sort be at no man’s commaridment living, and to 
be commanded we do consent, when that Society whereof we 
ate part hath at any time before-consented, without revoking 
the same after by the like universal agreement. Wherefore as 
any man’s deed past is good as long as himself continueth ; so 
the act of a public society of men done five hundred years 
sithence standeth as theirs who presently are of the same 
societies, because corporations are immortal; we were then 
alive in our predecessors, and they in their successors do live 
still. Laws therefore human, of what kind soever, are available, 
by consent.”? Hooker stands in between Thomas Aquinas and 
Edmund Burke, linking them together through the centuries. 
Consent, like freedom, is one of those political concepts which 
have, as it were, an atmospheric character. You know what 
they mean when the realities they intend to convey have been ldst. 
In another direction the apologists of P.R. also go wrong, 

ot they do not see the wood for the trees of parliamentary 
representation. Mr. Ross makes the following point: “ That 
the system (of parliamentary representation) shall secure that 
the political complexion of the House of Commons corresponds 
with all reasonable closeness with the state of public opinion.”? 
But what és “ public opinion ”? And how can a theorist who 
claims to use a “ scientific method ”* employ such a difficult 
sociological concept like public opinion without any further 
interpretation? Already Alexis de Tocqueville, who was not 
a copyist of our modern sociologists, has observed that the 
ptess is an institution of representation. Thus we read in the 
third volume of his Democracy in America: “1 think that men 
living in aristocracies may, strictly speaking, do without the 
liberty of the press: but such is not the case with those who 
live in democratic countries. To protect theit personal indepen- 
dence I trust not to great political assemblies, to parliamentary 
privileges, or to the assertion of popular sovereignty. All these 
things may, to a certain extent, be reconciled with personal 
servitude—but that servitude cannot be complete if the press 
is free: the press is the chiefest democratic instrument of 
freedom.”* There were periods after 1933 when even the 
* Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, vol. 1, Everman’s Edition, p. 194 seq. 

; Tada? P. 181. 


“Cf. my book Prophet of the Mass Age: a Study oy Alexis de Tocqueville. (London and 
New York, 1939.) 
Cc 
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British parliament—in its majority—succumbed to erring 
governments while the press, or at least some papers, voiced 
the demands of freedom. The body politic is a total unity and 
one should only study parts of it, if one is aware of the whole. 

There is, finally, the problem of the two-party system, 
without which the phenomenon of parliamentary representation 
cannot be understood. ‘That the British constitution in its 
present form has been shaped by the two-party system is beyond 
doubt. The two-party system is “ the unwritten law underlying 
the new parliamentary order of things in England,” as the 
Master of Trinity writes in his admirable lecture on The Tyo- 
Party System in English Political History» ‘The fact that the 
Opposition party in the House is an alternative government 
tempers a and the government in power alike. “ The 
patty bond,” says Professor Trevelyan in the same lecture, 
** introduces discipline not only into the counsels of the Cabinet, 
but on the benches of Parliament itself. It gave to members 
of the House of Commons a public motive other than mere 
opposition to the executive. .. .” I know of no satisfactory 
sociological explanation why the two-party system has grown so 
deeply into the British soil: religious, legal, socio-economic 
motives will have to be brought together one day in a study 
which would fulfil what M. Boutmy attempted with inadequate 
methods more than forty years ago in his Psychologie politique du 
peuple anglais. . 

Will the two-party system maintain itself in the future ? The 
sociologist is not a prophet, but we may express, if it is permitted, 
a tentative suggestion. England, indeed the world, will be 
faced with a clear and unambiguous integration of two great 
ptinciples : freedom and collectivism. (Soviet Russia can learn 
from Great Britain as Great Britain must learn from Soviet 
Russia. Here, again, we see how the “ dialectics ” of politics 
cannot artificially be restricted to one sphere: home politics). 
It seems probable that the struggle for consent in Great Britain 
will be fought between the Conservative and the Labour Party. 
The minor parties, like Common Wealth, the Communist 
Patty, and the Liberal Party, will in all probability only have 
the function of the salt:in the earth within the general framework 
of British politics. That party will lead which integrates the 
heritage of British traditions and the demands of collectivism 
most harmoniously. 

Only then can the attitude of consent which proved itself 


1 The Romanes Lecture. (Oxford, 1926.) 
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THE EDUCATION BILL 


during the critical months of 1940 be firmly founded on a 
work-day basis. Methods of parliamentary representation, 
though never logically perfect, would appear, then, as convenient 
rules of transacting the citizens’ business in an orderly manner. 
They cannot mean more. For reason and logic alone do not 
define man as a political being. 


1Since reading the proofs of this essay I have read Mr. R. W. G. Mackay’s suggestive 
little book C. or Free? Being a Study in Electoral Reforn: and Representative Government. 
(Secker <> Wars 1943.) Mr. Mackay is‘a staunch pm of P.R., but overestimates 
the importance of electoral machinery. The analytical.details he gives of the University 
Seats, the Occupation Vote, Uncontested Constituencies, etc., are extremely important 
and should be borne in mind by all those concerned with the forthcoming Speaker’s 
Conference. 


THE EDUCATION BILL 
By SHena D. Son 


" Y the time this article appears the Butler Bill will be 
well on the way to becoming the Butler Act, and the 
first stage in the post-war reconstruction of our 
educational system achieved. It is inevitable that the 
- thoughts of many of us should turn back twenty- 
five yeats to the passing, in 1918, of the Fisher Act which was 
expected to produce a new era for the child of the.common 
man. Before examining the Butler Bill in more detail, it may 
be useful to compare it with the Fisher Act, and to try to discover 
whether the reason that the splendid promise of the Fisher Act 
was not fulfilled in the inter-war period was owing to faults in 
that Act which are absent from its successor. 

The Butler Bill was received by a chorus of praise both 
from the press and from all those bodies which had spent the 
last few years in pressing for fundamental reforms in our 
educational system. Wars inevitably quicken thought in the 
ordinary citizen, and educational reformers took full advantage 
of the situation. The Bill was claimed as the most compre- 
hensive educational measure ever produced, or at least since 
1870. Little reference was made to the Fisher Act, and those 
who ate ignorant of our educational history might well assume 
that no Act of any importance had appeared between 1870 and 
1943. It is as well to remember, however, that the series of 
measutes which, with the Fisher Act, were consolidated in the 
gag Act of 1921, achieved certain not unimportant 
results. 
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The aim of that Act was to establish “a national system of 
public education available for all persons capable of profiting 
thereby ”! and with regard to the schemes that local authorities 
were to submit to the Board, it was stated that “ adequate 
provision shall be made in order to secure that children and 
young persons shall not be debarred from receiving the benefits 
of any form of education by which they are capable of benefiting 
through inability to pay fees.””2 

The aim was high enough, and the scope wide enough to 
have resulted in a much greater advance than did, in fact, take 
place. 

Still the school life was lengthened, first by the abolition 
of all exemptions—including the half-time system in force in 
textile areas—under fourteen, and, secondly, by preventing 
children from leaving school until the end of the term in which 
they became fourteen. The chaos and insecurity of the salary 
— of teachers was resolved by the national settlement, 

rought about by the establishment of the Burnham Committee, 
and by the Teachers’ Superannuation Act. The position of 
partnership between the Board and local authorities was given 
practical expression by the introduction of the percentage 
system of grants, under which every authority received at least 
50 per cent, and some a considerably higher proportion of their 
expenditure. Power was given to local education authorities 
to provide nursery education for children under five, and to 
taise the school leaving age to fifteen by by-law—which last 
power was actually exercised by very few authorities. On the 
other hand, Day Continuation Schools which boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen were to attend for 
eight hours a week, were only set up in a few areas and, with 
the shining exception of Rugby, where attendance ends at 
sixteen, these faded out within three or four years, so far as 
compulsory attendance was concerned. Some voluntary Day 
Continuation Schools have continued. 

The aim of the Butler Bill is expressed as follows: “ The 
statutory system of public education shall be organised in three 
progressive stages, to be known as primary education, secondary 
education, and further education, and it shall be the duty of the 
local education authority for every area, so far as their powers 
extend, to contribute towards the moral, mental, and physical 
development of the community by securing that efficient 


1 Education Act, 1921, Sec. 11. 
2 Education Act, 1921, Sec. 14 (4). 
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education throughout those stages shall be available to meet 
the needs of the population of their area.”? 

The main provisions of the Butler Bill are to raise the age 
to fifteen in April, 1945, or not later than April, 1947; a later 
date for raising it to sixteen is left to the Minister to settle. The 
date for the institution of Young People’s Colleges with, like 
the Fisher Act, compulsory attendance for one day a week, or 
its equivalent, is also left to the Minister to settle. Increased 
financial aid is given to the Churches to enable them to play 
their part in the educational advance; salary scales for the 
teachers approved by the Minister, are to be made obligatory 
on local authorities ; fees are to be abolished in all schools 
which are maintained by the L.E.A., but no decision has been 
announced about direct grant schools. The Board and the 
L.E.A.’s are to have the power to pay fees for children attending 
fee-paying schools, i.e. the so-called Public Schools, and L.E.A.’s 
are to be able to run their own boarding schools. Part III. 
education authority areas are to be brought within the areas of 
the County Councils, and the Government grant for the country, 
as a whole, is to be increased from 49.36 per cent of the total 
expenditure, which it is at present, to 55 per cent by 1948-9. 

The Fisher Act had anticipated the main features of the 
Hadow Report,? and during the intervening twenty-five years 
this report and the Spens Report indicated the lines upon which 
the education of children over eleven should develop. The 
Education Act of 1936 recognized that procedure by by-law 
was an impossible means of raising the school leaving age, and 
the war brought home to those responsible for mobilising the 
technical resources of the country the waste involved in a 
system under which 80 per cent of our young people left school 
at fourteen. 

The Butler Bill is much more specific in setting out how 
its aim is to be achieved than was the Fisher Act. Primary—the 
term elementary has now been legally banished from our 
educational phraseology—education, is defined as full-time 
education for junior pupils, i.e. those under twelve years of age. 
Secondary schools for pupils over this age must be “ sufficient 
in number, character, and equipment to afford for all pupils 
Opportunities for education, offering such variety of instruction 
and training as may be desirable in view of their different ages, 
abilities, and aptitudes and of the different periods for which 
? Education Bill, 1943, Sec. 7. 

"Issued in 1926. 
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they may: be expected to remain at school, including practical 
instruction and training appropriate to their respective needs,” 

Secondary education for all, has at last been promised, and 
if words could produce that variety and diversity which, 
according to those who make speeches on English education, 
is so much valued by us, the problem would be solved. But 
we have become sceptical of mere words, remembering the 
inter-war period when the aim of the Fisher Act was perpetually 
before us. This time we want to know what will be behind 
the words. 

The claim that the Butler Bill is a much more comprehensive 
measure than the Fisher Act, and that for the first time it 
establishes a national system of education should be examined, 
not in order to detract in any way from its importance, but in 
order that false hopes may not be raised by its passage into law. 
How far, in fact, can the failure to achieve more educational 
progress during the last quarter of a century be attributed to 
the limitations of theFisher Act ? how far have these limitations 
been removed by the Butler Bill? and how far were causes 
outside the scope of legislation responsible ? 

Mr. Fisher did not tackle either the question of Dual Control 
or that of the Part III authorities, but Mr. Butler had no choice, 
Both of these problems became acute when the school life had 
been lengthened, and the Board had adopted the Hadow 
proposals for reorganisation, which involved building new 
senior schools for children over eleven. The problem of the 
denominational schools was the more urgent, for until the 
Churches were willing and able to co-operate, progress was 
slow, especially in the rural areas. The Education Act of 1936 
recognised this fact, and empowered local authorities to make 
grants of amounts varying between 50 per cent and 75 per cent 
of the cost of new senior schools to be built in connection with 
raising the'age to fifteen.? But the problem of buildings is not 
confined to senior schools. Many of the existing junior and 
infant schools are obsolete, if not on the Board’s black list, 
and extensive improvements are necessary to bring-them up to 
the standard now demanded. Before the war, the slum clearance 
programme brought into prominence the question of new 
schools for all ages of children if the Churches were to continue 
to provide denominational schools, and the building of fout 
million houses after this war, and the extensive town planning 


1 Education Bill, 1943, Sec. 8 (1) (b). 
2 The Act came into operation, but when the time came the raising of the age was 


postponed owing to the war. 
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schemes which are expected will accentuate the problem. 
There were only two courses open to the Government. Either 
the dual system must go or it must be helped to continue. 
Mr. Butler chose the latter course, and made the most generous 
offer to the denominations that has ever been made. ‘The offer 
covers not only primary but secondary schools, and under the 
new definition “‘ secondary ” includes all types of schools for 
children over eleven. Denominational grammar, selective 
central and senior schools, together with junior and infant 
schools, can all get full maintenance from the L.E.A. together 
with a grant of 50 per cent of the cost of alterations, improve- 
ments and external repairs from the Board, and still retain the 
ownership of the building, and the right to appoint all the 
teachers. If the denominations are not able to raise 50 per cent 
of the capital costs, and the schools become “ controlled,” 
instead of “‘ aided,” a certain number of “ reserved ” teachers 
must be appointed who will give denominational teaching for 
not more than two periods a week, and the managers must be 
consulted by the L.E.A. about the speetees of the Head 
Teacher. The 50 per cent grant can be given also in aid of a 
completely new building, if it is made necessary by slum 
clearance or town planning requirements or if the new school 
is in substitution for one or more existing schools. In fact, 
the system of the “removal” licence of a public house, by 
which a brewer gets a licence for a new, modern, public house 
in the suburbs of a town, if he surrenders several licences of 
old, out of date, pubs in the slums, is now to be applied to 
denominational schools. 

The arrangements made under the 1936 Act for senior 
schools are to be reviewed and brought up to date, and they 
will provide for 70 per cent of the Roman Catholic children 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen. 

Intelligent anticipation suggests that possibly three-fourths 
of the Church of England schools will become “ controlled,” 
that is, pass over to a L.E.A. under the conditions described 
above, but in some rural counties the Church may be able to 
raise enough money to provide the necessary 50 per cent of the 
capital charges, which will keep the schools in virtually the 
same position as they are in to-day. The Roman Catholic 
schools will probably all become “ aided ”. 

The dual system will, therefore, even if it applies to fewer 
children, be more firmly entrenched than ever i If costs 
of building are high, and as the standard demanded is raised, 
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the denominations may still find it difficult to provide their 
share of the money. If so, progress will again be held up. 
There are no powers in the Bill to enable the Minister to “direct” 
the Churches to give up their schools if, after a time limit, they 
cannot produce the standard needed. The only course open 
to him is the clumsy procedure by mandamus. 

Mr. Butler, having decided to mend, and not end, the dual 
system has certainly not been niggardly, for the churches gain 
more than money. A daily collective Act of Worship, and 
religious instruction, are to be statutorily imposed on all schools, 
secondary as well as primary. Although both of these have 
been practically universal in elementary schools, and the Act of 
Worship general in secondary schools, this is the first time that 
Parliament has intervened in matters of the curriculum, but it may 
not be the last. If this Parliament can impose religious teaching 
—denominational in some schools, agreed syllabus in others— 
might not a future Parliament impose a socialist or capitalist 
teaching of, say, history ? The freedom which we have hitherto 
allowed our teachers—greater than that of any other country 
in the world—is threatened by this new provision. 

If, however, the new dual system works as it is intended to 
work, the provision of sufficient secondary schools of varied 
types, and of well built junior and infant schools, should provide 
the physical structure upon which to base equal educational 
opportunity for every child in the area. There is no doubt 
that one of the reasons for the slow progress with reorganisation 
in the rural areas was the problem of the Church schools. 

Once elementary education, which formerly covered the 
education of the majority of children under fourteen, disappears, 
and secondary education begins for all children at eleven, or 
thereabouts, the existence of some local authorities who were 
only able to deal with elementary education, becomes impossible. 
A compromise, which provides for divisional executives in 
county areas, with delegated powers but no power to raise a 
rate, and allows the larger boroughs and urban districts to make 
their own schemes for delegation, but also without the right 
to raise a rate, will have to be tested by experience before an 
opinion can be given as to its efficacy. It is to be hoped that 
the larger area over which the cost is to be spread, the advantages 
of a greater choice of type of secondary education which this 
can make possible, and the delegation that is contemplated, will 
keep in being the keen local interest and real progressive spirit 
which many of the Part III authorities have shown. 
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How far, by tackling both these thorny problems, has the 
Butler Bill instituted—as some of its supporters claim—a 
national system of education for the first time in our history ? 

If by a national system is meant one under which a com- 
ptehensive system of education is provided by the public— 
even if, as in the U.S.A. private schools are allowed to exist as 
well—then we are still far from that state of affairs in England. 
Not only are denominational primary and secondary schools to 
be kept in existence and new ones built, but the Act contem- 
plates that a part of the provision of grammar school, and 
special school, places will be made in schools provided by 
voluntary bodies, and, like the denominational schools, kept 
alive by public money with little public control. The demand 
by the Labour Party that fees should be abolished in all schools 
which receive public aid was refused. Direct Grant schools will 
continue, and may charge fees on the basis of 100 per cent 
special places. Although the amount of aid from the Board will 
have to be considerably increased, their governing bodies are to 
be-left as free as they are at present. Independent schools which 
charge fees may have those fees paid for a certain number of 
pupils by the L.E.A. under arrangements to be approved by 
the Minister; they may also get grants from the L.E.A. 

Some grammar schools which have been deficiency aided by 


.the local authority, and would, under the, new Bill have had to 


abolish fees, and some Direct Grant schools, which may not 


like the thought of having to do the same, or of only charging 


fees with a means test attached, will have the choice of contract- 
ing out of the public system, and again becoming independent 
schools. If parents, whose children formerly attended grant 
aided schools with only 25 per cent, or less, of free places for 
elementary school children, dislike the prospect that ail children 
will in future have to enter on merit, they may prefer to send 
them to schools which are outside the system, even if a high fee 
has to be paid. If these schools can get some assistance from 
L.E.A.’s they may be able to continue as fee paying schools, 
free from any public control. For the first time the Bill provides 
for State scholarships, paid for by the Board, for children at the 
“Public ” boarding schools. 

Instead, therefore, of providing all kinds of schools within 
the public system, under full public control, which is what a 
truly national system involves, the Bill, not only continues 
attangements with outside schools, but takes wider powers to 
bring in more of them. This will further postpone the coming 
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of the Common School, and will perpetuate social distinctions 
in our educational system. The country is certainly not ready 
—if it ever will be—to prohibit all private or independent 
schools, so that the well-to-do may continue to send their 
children to “exclusive” schools, and a certain cleavage is 
inevitable. But the number of those children would be con- 
siderably smaller than it is to-day, if all schools in receipt of 
public aid had to abolish fees and admit children on the same 
test—a test quite unconnected with the parents’ ability to pay 
fees. 

The checks and balances of the new Bill are interesting. On 
the one hand concessions are made to the progressives by the 
raising of the age to fifteen, and by the abolition of fees in 
maintained secondary schools. On the other hand, the Board 
has established more firmly schools provided by voluntary 
bodies, namely the Churches and governing bodies, and has 
actually extended its aid in this direction. The influence of 
these bodies can be counted on to keep the ship of education 
on an even (conservative) keel. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between the Butler Bill and 
the Fisher Act, and the sense in which the former can be 
said to come nearer to establishing a national system, is the much 
greater power which it gives to the Minister. 

In the first place his duty is no longer to “ superintend ”. 
matters relating to education in England and Wales, but to 
“secure the ices execution. by local authorities under his 
control and direction of the national policy for providing a 
varied and comprehensive educational service in every area.” 

The idea of an equal partnership between the Board and the 
L.E.A. has gone. The Board is to be very much the senior 
wee, and to give orders to its junior partner. This change 

s been widely acclaimed by education enthusiasts, who blame 
the L.E.A.’s for many of the faults inherent in the old system, 
or for the sins of the Board. 

There are, of course, authorities that can be described as 
backward ; some owing to a lack of enthusiasm, and from a 
desire not to spend more than they can possibly help on 
education, others owing to a genuine lack of means. Reorganisa- 
tion was held up for financial reasons as well as by difficulties 
connected with the Church schools. But at no time has a 
President of the Board come to Parliament and asked for powers 
to deal with both these hindrances. The power he has possessed 


1 Education Bill, 1943, Sec. 1 (1). 
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to reduce grants has only been used—or even threatened—on 
very few occasions. The Fisher Act of 1918 said that, if required 
by the Board, a local authority must submit a scheme showing 
how they propose to carry out their duty to provide for the 
progressive development and comprehensive organisation of 
education in their area. This provision was repeated in the 
1921 Act. Answering a question in Parliament,! asking on what 
occasions since 1921 the Board has exercised its powers under 
this section and required local authorities to submit schemes, 
Mr. Butler was disarmingly frank—‘‘ After the passing of the 
1918 Act,” he said, “local education authorities were asked to 
submit schemes for the organisation and development of 
education in their areas. In view of the financial position that 
arose, my predecessors in office did not feel justified in giving 
their statutory approval to the schemes submitted which would 
have made it obligatory upon the authorities to carry them into 
effect.” No stronger vindication of the local authorities, and 
condemnation of the Board could be given. : 

Local authorities remember all too well that the waves of 
economy that have engulfed education since 1918 have or‘ginated 
from above ; the Geddes Axe, the May Report, the 1931 cuts, 
which last, amongst other things, abolished free secondary 
education in the areas of a number of authorities, and reduced 
teachers’ salaries by 10 per cent. The lack of greater progress 
since 1918 cannot, according to the President himself, be 
charged against local authorities as a whole, but against the 
central administration acting as the instrument of Parliament. 
It is certainly an advantage that, according to the Butler Bill 
procedure, Parliament has ruled that the L.E.A.’s must submit 
development plans; also that, after certain conditions have 
been fulfilled, the Minister must 13 eng them. 

But in spite of Mr. Chuter Ede’s hope that “ the development 
plan is going to look a good many years ahead,”? it will not be 
possible for the first one to be more than a temporary plan. 
Until the town planners and the housing committees have 
settled the whereabouts of the four million houses that are to 
be built during the twelve years after the war, education 
authorities cannot decide how many schools are necessary of 
the various types, or in what areas they are to be built. But the 
only provision in the Bill for anything beyond the first develop- 
ment plan is in Section 11 (2) which says that “ the local education 
order for every area shall continue to regulate the duties of the 


? Hansard, February . 
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local education authority in respect of the matters therein 
mentioned and shall be amended by the Minister whenever in 
his opinion the amendment thereof is expedient by reason of 
any change or proposed change of circumstances.” The 
initiative is therefore with the Minister, and is there anything 
to prevent the same thing happening to subsequent development 
plans that happened to “‘ schemes ” under the Fisher Act? It 
mav not this time be “ financial considerations,” it may be 
shortage of labour or material, prior claims of our export trade, 
etc., etc., but the result will be the same. The much greater’ 
powers given to the Minister under this Bill can be used for 
obstruction as well as for progress. 

One gets the impression that in the future far more questions 
will be settled by the Minister, and L.E.A.’s figure in the Bill 
as bodies to be directed rather than consulted, but what really 
counts in the end is, who pays? When the Board is paying 
so per cent of the L.E.A.’s expenditure, it can act as an equal 
partner over the whole field of development. Where—and as 
the individual guarantee of 50 per cent provided by the Fisher 
Act and abolished in 1931 is not reinsteted—the Board is 
contributing less than half, then it will sink to the position of 
junior partner. Power to reduce grant has been used so 
sparingly, that evidently the Board doesnot put much faith in 
it. If it wants a “poor” but “ willing ” authority to provide 
schools equal to those of a “ rich” authority, with no heavier 
burden on the ratepayer, then it must increase its grant accord- 
ingly. If it wants an “ unwilling ” authority—whether “ poor ” 
ot “ rich ”—to provide a fuller service than the L.E.A. thinks 
necessary, then it will probably find, as various government 
departments have found during the war, that it will be driven 
to increase its grant.1. Although it would undoubtedly have 
delayed the Bill if the financial basis of theegrant had had to 
be reformed at this stage, the proposed increase of grant from 
sO per cent to 55 per cent of the total expenditure over the 
whole country, but varied above and below from area to area, 
is far too little to enable the Minister to use to the full the 
powers of direction given to him by the Bill.2 The most he 
will be able to do, and probably all he should do, is to insist 
upon 4 national standard of provision, help to provide the 
money necessary for this, and then use extra grant to encourage 


1 It is perhaps significant that the present high rate of grant on school meals and the 
100 per cent grant on school milk are to continue. 


2 The new financial regulations were not issued when this article was written. They 
may give the Minister greater powers than he now possesses. : 
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L.E.A.’s to go beyond the minimum. It is true to say that 
practically all the advances in education in the past have come 
from the L.E.A.’s, not from the Board. The Board has 
encouraged and, when the experiment has proved successful, 
has disseminated knowledge of it through its Inspectors, and 
occasional—too occasional—publications, so that other author- 
ities are able to copy, and perhaps improve. Until a revolution 
takes place in our civil service, and in our government depart- 
ments, this method will continue. It means a sacrifice of equal 
educational opportunity, in so far as that term is interpreted as 
a similar provision in every area, or at least one that costs 
exactly the same. However superficially attractive, that would 
mean that no area could go beyond the national minimum until 
that minimum was raised, and it is difficult to see how it is tc 
be raised if not by the acts of progressive authorities, who are 
allowed and encouraged to spend more than the minimum. 
But the real advantage that should come from the increased 
power of the Minister is that he will now be responsible—at least 
for the minimum. He will not be able to shelter, even if he 
wished to do so, behind the backward L.E.A., and education 
enthusiasts will have to direct their attacks on him. If the Bill 
results in central responsibility, combined with freedom for the 
progressive L.E.A.’s, the conditions for advance will be much 
more favourable than they were in 1921. 

It is clear, then, that the Butler Bill is more comprehensive 
than the Fisher Act, in that it has attempted a settlement of the 
problems of dual control and of the Part III authorities, and if 
it has not established a completely national system of education, 
it has defined the three stages, primary, secondary, and further 
education, and it has given greater power to the Minister, and 
thus concentrated responsibility in one man. 

But, in a democracy, even a Minister is not omnipotent. He 
is the servant of Parliament, and Parliament reflects the opinions 
of the people. The real reason for the failure of the initial 
promise of the Fisher Act was not dual control, or the existence 
of Part III authorities, or the backward, or “ poor,” L.E.A.’s, or 
lack of sufficient power by the Board, but the fact that the nation 
did not care sufficiently about education. Parliament—and the 
country generally—seemed to accept it as quite natural that 
education should be the first service upon which economies 
should be made. It is also always easier for a local council to 
increase the Public Health than the Education Rate. 

As in 1918, so to-day, there is a widespread demand for 
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better educational opportunities, but it is not even now so 
strong as the demand for the Beveridge Scheme. Until as a 
nation we care for education, as the Americans, for instance, 
care for it, and are prepared | to pay for it, no amount of Acts of 
Parliament, or “ directions ” to local authorities, will alter the 
situation. The Butler Bill will go the way of the Fisher Act, 
unless something is done which has never yet been attempted 
in England, and is not contemplated in this Bill, and that is a 
revolution in our attitude towards education. - 

It is not easy to see how this is to be brought about, but we 
might, perhaps, take hints from our Allies. In the U.S.A, 
parents are brought into contact with the schools by means of 
the Parent Teacher Association, which is attached to every school. 
In the U.S.S.R. a large number of members of the public are 
brought into close administrative contact with the schools. The 
Butler Bill may definitely tend in the opposite direction unless 
certain steps are taken. If the schools make it their business to 
get the parents into close touch with their work, and make them 
feel that they have an important part to play in the education of 
their children, there will be a greater interest in education in an 
important section of the public. 

One great advantage of small areas of administration is the 
oppoftunity offered many citizens to take an active part in the 
work of the authority. In large towns, even members of the 
education committee rarely visit the schools. Now that larger 
areas of administration have been adopted, might not the 
governing bodies, which every secondary school is to have, 
provide an opportunity for associating with the school citizens 
from the neighbourhood? Governing bodies need not 
necessarily consist of distinguished citizens, and when every 
school for children over eleven has a governing body, they 
cannot be so exclusive. But they might be of even greater 
value than the ordinary governing body, if they could link the 
school with the life of the locality, and make the people feel 
that the schools are theirs in fact and not only in name. How 
to make the English people “ education conscious ” might well 
be the first problem to be tackled by the new Advisory Council, 
for until we have solved it, no consistent advance will be 


possible. 


When this article went to press the Committee stage of the 
House of Commons had only reached Clause 16. 
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THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


By Kuncstey MartTIN © 


HEN we say that the Nazi movement is a 

“ revolt against civilisation ” we are not talking 

symbolically or abusively, but precisely and 

historically. The cultural tradition that Hitler 

declared the Nazi conquest would supersede for 
a thousand years is synonomous with Western civilisation. 
(There are, of course, other civilisations—the Hindu and the 
Chinese, for instance—but neither until modern times have 
come much into contact with the West). The Nazi attack was 
directed against the conception of reason and liberty that 
emerged in the Athens of Aeschylus and Pericles, which 
redeemed the Roman rule of law from the arbitrary totali- 
tatianism of earlier empires, and which, rediscovered at the 
Renaissance, was harmonised with the Judaic conception of a 
moral Universe, ruled by a God of mercy and justice. The 
Nazis made no secret of their intention of cutting this tradition ; 
Goebbels, for instance, declared that the task of National 
Socialism was totally to uproot its political expression, sub- 
stituting obedience for liberty, racialism for equality, and 
German domination for international fraternity. Instead of 
reason, thinking with the blood. And to show that there was 
to be no compromise with the Christian deity, Himmler began 
even before the war a systematic attempt to destroy the Church 
in Germany. 

We must not let out liberal habit of scepticism hide from 
us the truth that the Nazi movement was a resolute attempt to 
revive those older gods of power and terror, cruelty and magic, 
worshipped by our pre-Christian ancestors ; nor must we forget 
that it is not so many generations since in the minds of village 


‘ people every woodland and mountain was still peopled by 


witches and wizards, dwarves and ogres. The values on which 
our civilisation is based are comparatively new in the history 
of mankind ; to reduce the younger Gods of Reason and Love 
once again to the status of stru ra outcasts is not necessarily 
beyond the capacity of able and ruthless men. 

If the victory of the principles we profess were securely 
established in the Democracies, we' should now have little to 


fear from the Fascist and Nazi revolt against civilisation. But 
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in the countries which are called democratic there are many 
who worship Power and Terror, though they have not heard of 
Odin or Thér, and many who have not read a book about the 
superiority of the Nordic race who yet believe in a ruling 
and a subject class. In the democratic countries we have not 
killed the older gods, though it is the Christian deity whose 
name has long appeared on our official docume its. For that 
reason we are vulnerable to the Nazi threat and our victory: is 
not won when the power of the Third Reich is destroyed. 
What we may claim is that we have set ourselves the ideal of 
reasonable and tolerant conduct in public life and declared our 
allegiance to the doctrine that the State exists for the happiness 
of its citizens. When we talk of “ re-educating Germany ” we 
can only mean that we intend to so that the principles of 
democracy, whose triumph we have still to assure here, may also - 
have 2 chance in Germany when the Nazi revolt is frustrated. 

While recalling that Fascism has its active adherents and 
dangerous satellites outside the Axis countries, we are justified 
in noticing that in Germany (which alone I am discussing here) 
the conception of democracy has never succeeded in gaining 
so firm a hold as it has in Britain. The older gods were neater 
to Hitler’s call than they would have been to a British Fiihrer. 
Give full weight to the facts of defeat and humiliation in the 
last war, to the devastating effect of inflation, unemployment 
and social breakdown, and still I think that the resistance of 
the Weimar Republic, which had never rid itself of the Junkers 
and the militarists and all the paraphernalia. of Bismarck’s 
Prussia, was weaker than we had a right to hope. It was in 
1928, before the final economic crisis that gave Hitler his 
chance, that D. H. Lawrence, travelling in Germany, saw, with 
a strangely prophetic vision, how deep and terrible the revolt 
of the old gods might be. 

Lawrence wrote : * 

Something has happened. Something has happened which has not 
yet eventuated. The old spell of the old world has broken, and the 
old, bristling, savage spirit has set in. The war did not break the 
old peace-and-production hope of the world, though it gave it a 
severe wrench. Yet the old peace-and-production hope still governs, 
at least the consciousness. Even in Germany it has not quite gone. 

But it feels as if, virtually, it were gone. The last two years have 
done it. The hope in peace-and-production is broken. The old flow, 
the old adherence is ruptured. And a still older flow has set in. 
Back, back to the savage polarity of Tartary, and away from the 
polarity of civilised Christian Europe. This, it seems to me, has 


* This letter was published in the New Statesman and Nation, October, 13th, 1934- 
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already happened. And it is a happening of far more profound 
import than any actual event. It is the father of the next phase of 
events. 

And the feeling never selaxes. As you travel up the Rhine valley, 
still the same latent sense of danger, of silence, of suspension. Not 
that the people are actually planning or plotting or preparing. I 
don’t believe it for a minute. But something has happened to the 
human soul, beyond all help. The human soul recoiling now from 
unison, and making itself strong elsewhere. The ancient spirit of 
prehistoric Germany coming back, at the end of history. 

The same in Heidelberg. Heidelberg full, full, full of people. 
Students the same, ycuth with rucksacks the same, boys and maidens 
in gangs come down from the hills. The same, and not the same. 
These queer gangs of . Young Socialists, youths and girls, with their 
non-materialistic professions, their half-mystic assertions, they strike 
one as strange. Something primitive, like loose, roving gangs of 
broken, scattered tribes, so they affect one... . 

And it all looks as if the years were wheeling swiftly backwards, no 
more onwards. Like a spring that is broken and whirls swiftly back, 
so time seems to be whirling with mysterious swiftness to a sort of 
death. Whirling to the ghost of the old Middle Ages of Germany, 
then to the Roman days, then to the days of the silent forest and the 
dangerous, lurking barbarians. 

Something about the Germanic races is unalterable. White- 
skinned, elemental, and dangerous. Our civilisation has come from 
a fusion of the dark-eyed with the blue. The meeting and mixing 
and mingling of the two races has been the joy of our ages. And 
the Celt has been there, alien, but necessary as some chemical reagent 
to the fusion. So the civilisation of Europe rose up. So these 
cathedrals and these thoughts. 

But now the Celt is the disintegrating agent. And the Latin and 
southern races are falling out of association with the northern races, 
the northern Germanic impulse is recoiling towards Tartary, the 
destructive vortex of Tartary. 

It is a fate ; nobody now can alter it. It is a fate. The very blood 
changes. With the last three years, the very constituency of the 
blood has changed, in European veins. But particularly in Germanic 
veins. 

At the same time, we have brought it about ourselves—by a 
Ruhr occupation, by an English nullity, and by a German false will. 
We have done it ourselves. But apparently it was not to be helped. 

Quos vult perdere Deus, dementat prius. 


Lawrence was particularly sensitive to such influences. He 
found in himself the primitive and mystical urges which he 
attributed to Germany. He was, nevertheless, a prophet ;° 
Nazi fanaticism in rejecting the religion of reason and humanity 
reached back to a period older than Mediterranean culture. 
The Germany of Goethe and Beethoven has made immense 
contributions to European culture, but Lawrence saw that the 
triumph of reason and common sense and tolerance was 
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mote superficial in Germany than in the Western democracies, 
The philosophy and political thinking of Germany has been 
predominantly authoritarian and mystical; it contrasts badly 
(in so far as I know it) with the clear thinking French 
individualism or the practical compromises of the moral 
philosophy of England and Scotland. One can find in the 
British classics—it would be an amusing exercise—occasional 
passages from famous writers who have ridiculed equality and 
denigrated freedom with as much malice as those bad German 
philosophers, of whom it is said that “ when they die, they go 
to Oxford.” It was an Englishman, not a German, who talked 
of the “lesser breeds without the law.” There is more 
glorification of war than denunciation of its follies in Carlyle ; 
the extravagances of pp never reach the heights of senti- 
mental twaddle about the value of battle and bloodshed that 
you may find in Tennyson and in Ruskin. It would be enter- 
taining to construct a volume of British utterances, approaching 
in their rejection of civilisation various anthologies of German 
nationalism recently offered to the British public. It might 
even be a useful service to remind the British public that the 
Fascist strain in England is not only to be found in Carlyle’s 
picture of Cromwell. But it would be misleading to write 
such a book, for, while we have had our militarists and political 
mystics and occasional fanatics, they have never dominated 
British thought. Similarly, one could also counter partisan 
accounts of German philosophy by a book of wise, generous 
and freedom-loving sentiment selected from German liberal 
writers. But that would not alter the verdict. The Liberals 
have always been a minority element in Germany, weak, even 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, when there seemed 
a chance that liberty would win a constitutional triumph, and 
Germany would become the free federation that the genius of 
Bismarck was so tragically to frustrate. In short, while the 
British have often behaved like Philistines and_ glorified 
barbarism, commonsense liberalism has been our dominant 
tradition ; in Germany the aggressive and imperalist champions 
have been in the saddle and the voice of liberty and humanism 
has remained for the most part a protesting and honourable 
undercurrent. Mill, Gladstone and Churchill are a better trio 
than Treitschke, Bismarck and Hitler. 

It was largely because of Allied fear of the Left that in the 
revolution after the last war the keys of power were never 
wrested from the servants of Bismarck’s Germany. In the 
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Weimar Republic there was much to admire, much that was 


brave, democratic and experimental. The intellectuals were, 
many of them, good Europeans ; the working-class movement 
was international in its outlook; the Communists, polling 
six million at their peak, were confident of eventual victory. It is 
important to f that this hopeful Germany, which was 
frustrated, disillusioned, doped and strangled, did actually 
exist, and that there is in Germany, whatever the appearance 
to-day, a tradition which has contributed very greatly in music, 
in art, in science and in speculative thought to the main 
stream of European culture. Since no country, least of all a 
victorious alliance of nations that do not agree among them- 
selves or within themselves, can “‘ educate ” another country of 
seventy million people, it is to those who are still faithful to 
these traditions that we must primarily look when we talk 
of the psychological rebirth of Germany. We cannot dictate 
what shape this rebirth will take. Culture cannot be planned. 
All we can do is to provide conditions in which the growth 
of a freer spirit is possible in Germany. That cannot happen 
under foreign dictatorship, nor must the necessary supervision 
of Germany be of a type to deprive the young of hope and 
self-respect. The re-education of Germany is merely a facet 
of the general problem of European reconstruction. 


II 

First we must try, as far as we may, to imagine to what 
psychological condition Germany will be reduced after the 
terrific and unprecedented experiences of the last thirty years. 
Most English Socialists have been too optimistic in expecting 
a German revolution. That the working-class parties were so 
strong only a little more than ten years ago, that war was 
notoriously dreaded in Germany until after the conquest of 
Poland, and that two millions have entered and some emerged 
from concentration camps—these facts gave ground for ho 
of a repetition of the type of revolution that ended the war of 
1918. Revolution before the Wehrmacht is destroyed in the 
field is still possible, but unlikely. In candour we must admit 
that Himmler and Goebbels have done their work better than 
we believed. We hoped for no revolution until Germany’s 
invasion of Russia, but it was a disappointment that vast 
German armies should be willing to follow the Nazi leaders 
against their Russian comrades. Only a few, when desperately 
pressed, surrendered in response to Soviet propaganda and to 
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the well-conceived appeals of General Seydlitz and the Com- 
mittee of Free Germans in Russia. Some may have resisted 
their officers ; if so, they are dead. But when all is said, it is 
clear that ten years of intensive propaganda, the reign of torture 
and terror, the exile or murder of all Liberal intellectuals and 
the constant spectacle of Hitler organising easy triumphs at 
the expense of those who had recently defeated and humiliated 
their country—al] these have combined to make for practical 
purposes a fighting unity of the German people. 

This does not mean that unity will survive defeat, or that 
there is not resistance to-day. On the contrary, the evidence is 
that even before the devastation of Allied bombing, the prospect 
of defeat and the terrible toll of casualties on the Eastern front, 
the prevailing mood within Germany was a listless apathy and 
desire that the war should be over. We know that within every 
factory Himmler’s agents have been constantly at work, weeding 
out those who were brave enough to talk treason. Four 
hundred public executions and a Security Police a million 
strong are eloquent testimony of disaffection. There is plenty 
of other evidence. There is a remarkable stream of literature, 
recently analysed by Mr. W. W. Schiitz, by which courageous 
writers have managed to keep alive the critical tradition. 

Somehow or other the censorship has passed a Life of Attila 
in which even the superficial reader will recognise a thinly- 
disguised attack on the Fiihrer. Again there is the fairy story 
which describes the horrors of the concentration camp ; an open 
satire on the huntsman who is so obviously Goering ; stories of 
the fall of the Roman Empire, which so strangely resembles the 
Thitd Reich. Crowds have cheered plays and operas as gub- 
versive as Beaumatchais’ “ Figaro ” on the eve of the French 
Revolution. Gerhardt Hauptmann’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
owed its great reception in Vienna, recently,-to its open attack 
on the Nazi regime, while Werner Egk’s opera “ Columbus” 
tells the story of Columbus journeying to America to escape 
from tyranny at home. 

I choose such examples of the persistence of the critical 
spirit because they are not well known. The thundering 
denunciation of Nazi persecution by the Archbishop of Berlin 
and by the Bishop of Miinster, have been widely publicised, 
and it is an important fact that both the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches have survived persecution and still possess leaders 
who may properly be described as good Europeans and 
upholders of the best in the German tradition. A hero like 
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Pastor Niemdller is likely to be a German nationalist, and 
some of those who have resisted Hitler may themselves be 
dangerously nationalistic as well as anti-Nazi in their outlook. 
But such men have kept alive in Germany the concept of the 
Rechtstat, the State in which the law is paramount and the 
constitution based on ethical principle, firmly upheld in the 
Courts of Justice. I believe that the desire for a society in 
which moral principle is upheld, and favouritism, corruption, 
the Black Market, thuggery and arbitrary despotism are 
banished, is one of the prevailing desires in Germany to-day. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke recently of the courageous 
protests against the massacre of the Jews that had been uttered 
by German churchmen as well as by bishops and pastors in 
occupied countries. Remember, too, that Karl Barth in 
Switzerland still exercises a great influence. He is, I suppose, 
the most powerful evangelical writer of our day, and it is his 
doctrine that the individual must be both a moral and political 
being. “ Faith,” he says, “is not genuine without the decision 
to stand against tyranny and anarchy.” One looks for some 
such influence in the remarkable story of the students of 
Munich, whose leaders were executed for spreading defeatist 
ideas and attempting to undermine the authority of the Nazi 
Party. All that has serene about this student revolt suggests 
that it reached large dimensions, spreading to other universities 
such as Frankfurt and Kénigsberg, and that its purpose was 
largely a moral revolt which was only suppressed by savage 
executions. It involved the writing and distribution of leaflets, 
not only among students, but also factory workers. 

All this is public knowledge. The most important body of 
information about internal Germany, however, is to be found 
in unpublished sources and cannot be recorded in detail. Much 
is known now from the evidence of prisoners and from those 
men and women of varied nationalities who have escaped from 
Hitler’s Europe. One remarkable fact is that to-day the control 
of the Gestapo has become so weakened that Allied airmen who 
come down on German soil have been able to escape through 
the friendly offices of German peasants and workers, who may 
not have known or cared who they were, but who were willing 
to help anyone on the run from the police. Bombing, and the 
vast migrations of population in Europe (the official estimate is 
that over thirty million people have been moved from their 
native countries in Europe in one way or another during the 
wart) have so weakened control that a Pole or a Frenchman 
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may contrive, unauthorised, to move from one end of the 
Reich to the other. How far this vast mixture and confusion of 
peoples has broken down national barriers in Europe, how far 
the Nazis have been able to maintain the division between 
Herrenvolk and other workers, and how far the immense 
destruction of property, by bombing, has altered the mental 
attitude of the middle class which is now, economically speaking, 
effectively reduced to proletarian status, I cannot guess. What 
we can say is that the ‘terror from the air, combined with 
traditional fear of Russia, has not yet impaired the morale 
of the Army, while the same factors are increasingly bringing 
about the utter demoralisation of the home population. The 
worse the terror, the easier for German propaganda to convince 
the soldiers, and probably many of the workers, that only by 
resisting to the last man has Germany any hope of survival. 
Allied propaganda, in the absence of any clear agreement about 
the policy of the United Nations towards Germany after the 
war, cannot counteract this tendency, and Allied bombing, so 
terribly successful in destroying German towns, has not, as far 
as we can tell, as yet had decisive results on the production of 
vital weapons of war. 

From all this we must plan on the assumption that no 
democratic revolution can take place within Germany until the 
German Army ceases to fight, and that it will continue fighting in 
occupied countries until it is overwhelmed, or until its supply of 
munitions runs out. Young Nazis who have fallen into Allied 
hands appear, many of them, to be the tough and brutal thugs 
whom we wete led to expect, while the intellectuals amongst 
the officer class usually remain unrepentantly nationalist, some 
of them hopeful that Germany may yet snatch victory out of 
defeat, if not in this war then the next. They rely on what they 
regatd as the inevitable conflict between the interests and 
outlook of the Soviet Union and the Western Democracies. 

Of the Nazis themselves, two things may be said: Some 
of them are fanatics, with no ideas in their heads except loyalty 
to the Fiihrer and the Fatherland. In so far as our knowledge 
goes, such men are beyond the hope of re-education. If they 
repent of the massacre of the Jews, the horrors of Lidice, and 
the rape of Poland and Russia, it is rather because Goebbels 
has taught them that those who have committed such atrocities 
can hope for no mercy from their captors than from any 
revulsion against the Herrenvolk philosophy. We must expect 
that some, at least, of these deliberately manufactured barbarians 
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wil form bands of terrorists after defeat, more numerous and 
more savage than those who, after Versailles, committed a long 
series of political murders in Germany and acted as the élite 
of Hitler’s storm troopers. One recalls that Lord D’Abernon, 
first British Ambassador to the Weimar Republic, recommended 
in a despatch to London that these murder gangs should not 
be suppressed by the Allies, because, in his view, the danger 
in Germany was rather from the Left than from the Right. 
Against this sombre picture we may place the fact that a large 
number of Nazis are not fanatics but merely young men who 
follow the Leader, and who prove, on cross-examination, to be 
within themselves empty, miserable and pathetic. When the 
dream of conquest is dissipated, and the idol they have ,wor- 
shipped found to have feet of clay, they will be vacant shells, 
waiting for a new gospel, ready, perhaps, to listen to new 
teachers. They will not, like their more convinced comrades, 
desire to bring down the whole temple rather than to suffer 
defeat. They will want most to return to German villages 
where they may have been brought up in friendship and 
kindliness ; they will want to go back, as the mass of men will 
everywhere in Europe, to the ordinary life of their fathers, to 
be bakers and carpenters, to look after the animals, or do a 
day’s work in the shop or factory. The prevailing impression 
of Germany to-day is that everyone, including the leaders, are 
utterly tired. .When Germany does collapse, the fall will be 
very complete. 

I will add a prophecy. . There is in Germany to-day a 
profound sense of guilt ; it is partly guilt that, in the absence 


, of any readiness on the part of the Allies to offer the chance of 


repentance, leads the German army to such tenacity of resistance. 
After the war, many of the younger generation will again seek 
salvation in a life as far as possible divorced from the problems, 
physical and mental, which will beset their country. I recall the 
youth movement that impressed D. H. Lawrence; the youths 
and maidens who turned their backs on urban life and wandered 
through the woods and valleys of Germany, serenading each 
other with guitars, repudiating politics and seeking in nature 
a friendship, a life free from che intolerable complexities of 
national life. Many of them were without constructive ideas ; 
many of them proved an easy prey to the propaganda of 
Goebbels. But some did not, oak there are those who know 
Germany well who tell me that some of these bands of youth 
never gave in to National Socialism, maintained in some form 
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the basis of their organisation and are likely to have played a 
part in the student revolt that began in Munich. However that 
may be, we should recall that sentimental and rather humourless 
as this phase of post-war Germany often seemed, it was as a 
movement generous and friendly and not oppressive in outlook. 
It could have been turned to good account if Germany itself 
had developed into a country where the generosity and friendli- 
ness of young people had been encouraged. One of the few 
prophecies I would make is that once again we shall see a 
desire among the young in Germany to “ return to nature,” to 
find God outside the churches and to co-operate, if the chance 
is offered, with young people of other nationalities. 
Ii 

It is common ground amongst students of the problem that 
foreigners cannot “ re-educate ” Germany. Those who teach 
Germans must be Germans ; if the school books are written at 
Allied dictation they will be written off as the propaganda of 
the victors, and teachers selected by an Allied Commission will 
too easily look like hirelings and quislings. This central 
problem has perplexed the authors of the one serious pamphlet 
devoted to this subject. It shows signs of joint authorship and 
a divided mind. It clearly states that the victors cannot dictate 
the education of the vanquished, but goes on to consider a 
proposition that an Allied Board should insist not only on 
burning “‘ Mein Kampf” but also on deciding just what should 
be taught in every German school. Other discussions of the 
subject have considered more closely how to solve the dilemma 
by the technique of “ indirect control.” 


Given Allied occupation, a High Commissioner, Inter- 


national Education Office or some similar body will have for 
an indefinite period to exercise at least a negative function. 
Nazi ideas can no longer be taught in the schools, and national- 
istic teachers must give way to Germans with a European 
outlook. What are the tests ? To ask the question is to expose 
the impossibility of direct foreign administration. All that the 
occupying officials can do, if they have the necessary wisdom, 
is to discover locally such Germans as seem to come most 
nearly within the definition of European Germans and to leave 
them in charge. In the revolutionary ferment, new leaders will 
be thrown up; an old and trusted Trades Union leader who 
has never said “ Heil Hitler” will be found at the head of the 
Workers’ Council in one factory—there is already evidence that 
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such leaders are emerging ; Catholic workers will have taken 
over the local government of a district in Bavaria; Com- 
munists will be in charge, perhaps, of towns in Saxony. Sooner 
or later, Germany as a whole, or perhaps only the various 
States which once made up the Federation of Germany, will 
have become sufficiently blended to enable a central government, 
or regional governments, to be formed. The supervising body 
appointed by the Allies will not be able to do more than see 
that resolute Nazis are excluded; that as many as possible of 
the survivors of the hundred. thousand teachers who resisted 
Nazi education and were deprived of their jobs, are again given 
a chance to teach democratic ideas, and that the books they use 
are no longer inspited by an aggressive and military outlook. 


' Optimists talk of new text books for all Europe accepted by all 


the Powers. The international outlook required for such a 
project is too remote, but I can see a real possibility that text- 
books might be written which give different points of view 
about controversial historical questions, and that such books 
will provide the best places for re-education not only in 
Germany but in other countries, including Britain. Remember 
that for ten years in Germany a single doctrine has been imposed 
in every school by every other device of propaganda. Free 
discussion has been impossible.. As soon as newspapers and 
books are allowed to appear without Nazi dictatorship there 
will at once be a vast flood of discussion and universal demand 
for ideas of every kind. That discussion must be the soil out 
of which the ideas of the new Germany will grow. We cannot 
direct it; we cannot even forecast its nature. We can only 
anticipate that certain social groups will play a prominent part 
in it. There will be Communists and Socialists of various per- 
suasions ; there will be Catholics and there will be Protestants 
whose organisations have never been destroyed ; -there will be 
admirers of the Democratic West, and, perhaps more numerous, 
those who look to Russia as the new Great Power which has 
solved the twin problems of federating nationalities and planning 
its economic system for the public welfare. Germany, and 
indeed the whole of Europe,\which has undergone experiences 
which we cannot imagine, will find out of its turmoil its own 
solution. We can help by the negative function of preventing 
bands of Nazi thugs from terrorising the countryside, and 
seeing to it that those who have maintained a European outlook 
have the opportunity of trying to convert their fellow country- 
men. We can help positively by putting the radio and the 
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film industry, the two most important propagandist agencies, 
into the hands of Germans with an international outlook, and 
seeing that many of Germany’s finest writers, artists, teachers 
and scientists, who have been exiled by the Nazis, are in‘a 
position to exercise such influence as they can on a popula- 
tion which has been doped, bewildered and terrorised. It 
would be possible to make many detailed suggestions, but only 
with the consciousness that the more detailed they were the 
less real they would become. How far we carry out any such 
proposals depends on the balance of political forces within the 
victorious countries. 

I will add only two suggestions, which may be within the 
scope of private persons and organisations, even if their govern- 
ments ate not sympathetic. The first is that after the first 
confused? period is over—it may be years rather than months— 

.there will again be universities in Europe ready to receive 
German selene. Some have talked of setting up a great 
cultural centre in Europe, not, perhaps, again in Geneva, but 
in Vienna or in some other city which may have survived as a 
resort for those who are determined to think and teach inter- 
nationally. I hope that there will be many international 
institutes at many universities, not one international centre. 
The right pattern here is not the period of the League, but the 
medieval conception of teaching and research which follows 
the professor who has vision and who can inspire his 
students. 

Finally, I see great possibilities in the development of the 
Quaker idea of international service. Twenty-five years after 
the last great famine in Europe the Society of Friends are still 
remembered as the disinterested agents of European relief. 
They were even accepted in revolutionary Russia during the 
days of deepest famine and deepest suspicion. To-day in this 
wat this conception of voluntary service has been greatly 
extended ; it finds expression in ambulance, relief and recon- 
struction work on the battlefields of three continents. I believe 
that out of this movement, which appeals increasingly to many 
who are not Quakers or even, in the conventional sense of the 
word, pacifists, there may develop an international order, a 
Lay Order of Twentieth Century Friars, whose job it will be 
to relieve suffering wherever it is to be found and that such a 
disinterested order may play as large a part in humanising the 
Dark Ages of this century as the medieval Friars did in 
mitigating the barbarism of that less barbarous epoch. 
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IV 

I end with this analogy. In our day we have watched many 
parents trying to bring up their children in accordance with 
their own philosophy of life. Pacifists, for instance, have 
sometimes sought so to inoculate their children with a hatred 
of wat that they would be for ever incapable of taking part in 
it. We have seen these parents fail and suffer the same shock 
that afflicts Colonel Blimp when his son turns out to be a 
conscientious objector. All we can say to the parent who asks 
how to ensure that his children share his values and his sense 
of right and wrong is that if the child grows up in a home in 
which these principles are translated into a happy and stable 
life, then he will respect the principles and, if he does not agree 
with his parents, at least start from a point in which under- 
standing and friendship with them is possible. The national 
analogy is, of course, more complex. But it holds in this— 
that if the next generation of Germans finds that democracy is 
not a reality in the countries that profess it, no educational or 
penal methods will make Germany democratic. Democracy 
can only survive where men believe enough in their future to 
tolerate each other’s victories. Europeans, including Germans, 
will evolve their own outlook, not from what they are told and 
taught, but from what they see and experience. Some will 
look with admiration to the Soviet Union as the country of 
the future. Others will respect Western democracy—provided 
it looks genuine and capable of solving its economic and 
political problems—just as they respected and imitated the 
constitutional government of Britain in the first half of the 
century. But the proviso that democracy looks worth imitating 
and not as democracy looked to the young German in 1933 is 
an absolute proviso. If Europe is divided into “spheres of 
influence,” Germany will be divided into those who seek to 
recreate their country by closer union with the East and those 
who seek salvation with Western countries. In that case, 
“ re-education ” can do little: If, on the other hand, allowing 
ourselves a moment of perhaps unreal optimism, we assume 
that Britain and the Soviet Union find common ground in the 
rehabilitation of Europe and remain Allies in fact as well as in 
form, then gradually democracy will develop its own forms 
in Europe, combining perhaps something of the tradition of 
freedom we boast in the West with the modern efficiency of 
Soviet socialism which plans its economy for the common 
welfare and solves the national problem by a new type of 
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federalism. In that case Europe will have a hopeful future and 
Germany will share in its development. There is no other 
solution for the problem of re-education. 


TURKEY’S INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


By Joun Parker, M.P. 


URKEY has been much sought after as an ally both 

before and during this war. She turned her position 

to advantage in speeding up her industrialization. 

Borrowing from Germany, Britain, France and the 

U.S.S.R. in turn, she found the capital not only. for 
strengthening her armaments but also for railway constryction, 
the development of her mineral resources, the creation of a 
mercantile marine, the construction of an iron and steel industry, 
and a rapid expansion of her textile industries. 

Since the German attack on Poland in 1939, her government 
has steered the difficult course of neutrality, seeking to show as 
gteat a friendship as:possible towards Britain without bringing 
upon her a Nazi onslaught. Questions have frequently been 
asked in the course of the war as to whether and when Turkey 
proposed actually to take up arms against the Axis. In 
considering this matter, Turkey has always had to think of 
possible Russian moves, as well as of the immediate danger 
from Berlin. 

Being a people of nearly 18,000,000, Turkey has considerable 
man-power. Her soldiers are traditionally good fighters, and 
her present army is undoubtedly well trained. Its equipment 
was sadly lacking at the beginning of hostilities, and although 
much strengthened by the allies, it is still felt to be inadequate 
to meet a Nazi blitzkrieg. Mobilization has lasted since the 
Nazis reached her frontiers. The necessary continual prepared- 
ness for war has been a big drain on Turkey’s resources; 
despite this she is obviously very much more prosperous than 
her neighbours. Neither Turkish peasant nor army officer sees 
any reason why he should exchange the advantages of peace for 
war, unless he is either directly attacked or there seems no 
danger of the enemy hitting back at him. 

Militarily, the west of Turkey is open to attack from 
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Europe. The small European territory (Thrace) would be quite 
indefensible given a determined onslaught by well-armed 
Germans and Bulgars. The Greek islands down to Rhodes 
provide admirable stepping-stones to the western shore of 
Anatolia. So long as the Axis had air superiority, there was 
always the danger that the largely wooden buildings of Istanbul 
might go up in flames at any moment, and that all attempts, 
either to eVacuate or reinforce Thrace could be foiled. A large 
invading force, once landed in Asia Minor, would find the 
terrain easy going until the central steppes and outlying 
mountains of the Taurus Chain were reached. 

The Turks believed in the early stages of the war that the 
British intended, in the middle of Anatolia, to make their first 
setious attempt to halt Hitler’s advance on Bagdad, Suez and 
India. They argued that the British forces in the Middle East 
would move up into Turkey to nelp them if a Nazi attack 
developed. They thought that the British intended to meet 
Hitler in the interior of their country, because there, difficult 
communications to his rear would make it possible to meet 


him on fairly equal terms. Before Hitlet’s attack on Rassia, it 


looked as though he might try to expand in this direction. 
June 22nd, 1941, relieved Turkey of this threat, but left her 
still too frightened to take unnecessary risks. 

From the date of Hitler’s attack on Poland to that on the 
U.S.S.R., Turkey was filled with fears of an accommodation 
being reached between the two Great Powers at her expense. In 
the autumn of 1939 the Turkish Foreign Minister was asked to 
visit Moscow to be greeted with suggestions of a “ protective ” 
Russian occupation of the Straits. This proposal was emphati- 
cally turned down by the Turks, who have since feared a revival 
of the Tsarist ambitions to reach the Mediterranean. These 
fears have been removed only to a limited extent by the Anglo- 
Russian guarantee of Turkey’s territorial integrity. 

Kemal Ataturk laid it down early in the Turkish revolution 
that the Turkish Republic should only seek to embrace the 
Turkish homeland. Since then both Kemal and Inonu have 
frequently restated their country’s desire for no aggrandisement. 
On the Asiatic side, Turkey’s frontiers are generously drawn 
and leave practically none of the Turkish minorities within the 
old Ottoman Empire outside her boundaries since the incor- 
poration of Hatay in 1939. In fact she already included 
1,473,000 Kurds and 145,000 Arabs before this acquisition. It 
is generally agreed in Turkey that any further expansion into 
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Syria or Iraq would arouse against Turkey the strong opposition 
of the Arab world, which it would be unwise to provoke. 

On the European side, however, there are large Turkish 
minorities still surviving amounting to about 1} million. 
There are 200,000 Turks in the Rumanian Dobruja, and 150,000 
in Macedonian Yugoslavia. Nearer home are the 800,000 
Turkish-speaking Moslems of Bulgaria and another 80,000 in 


Western Thrace which the Bulgarians have now faken over’ 


from Greece. There is little doubt that if opportunity offered, 
the Turkish government would like to extend its frontiers 
further up into the mountains in this direction, so as to increase 
the defensibility of Thrace and of Istanbul. The Turkish 
minorities in the Balkans have been steadily moving back to 
Turkey both before and since the large scale exchange which 
followed the Turko-Greek war—y772,00o returned between 
1923 and 1937 ; this flow has continued even since the beginning 
of the present war. Most of the immigrants have come from 
Bulgaria, but there has also been a considerable number from 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, especially after agreements were 
concluded in 1936 and 1938 respectively for a systematic 
transference of a part of their Turkish minorities. This migration 
will continue in the post-war years; Turkey is thinly peopled 
and has room to settle these Turkish-speaking minorities. 

In addition, there is a considerable Moslem population in 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria speaking Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian or 
Albanian. In the past, many Moslems speaking these languages 
have migrated to Turkey where they are in process of being 
absorbed. In the last twenty years, however, national feeling 
has begun to bind them to the peoples whose language they 
use, and it is unlikely that many more of them will go to Turkey. 
There are also some Turkish-speaking minorities in Cyprus, 
where they form 18 per cent of the population, and in the 
Dodecanese. There is a strong feeling in favour of obtaining 
at least Rhodes at the peace settlement, possibly with an 
exchange of its Greek population for the Turks of the other 
Dodecanese islands and of Cyprus. Some disquiet was felt in 
Turkey at the recent Allied adventures at Leros and Samos, as 
it was feared that Britain was attempting to jump the claim of 
Greece to these former Italian islands by occupying them. 

It appears unlikely to the leaders of the Turkish Republic 
that Turkey will be able to obtain any appreciable frontier 
changes on her western boundaries either in Thrace or so far 
as the islands are concerned. It is true that Bulgaria is one of 
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the Axis powers, but she is not at war with the Soviet Union. 
Pro-Soviet feeling appears to be very strong in Bulgaria, where 
there is an active underground movement under Communist 
leadership. When the Axis crash comes, a coup d'état ot 
partisan rising seems likely. This would create a government 
sympathetic to Russia, who has already taken steps to make 
use of the strong pan-Slav feeling existing among Balkan Slavs. 
The Turks believe that the U.S.S.R. will extend a protective 
hand over the new Bulgaria and will not only maintain intact 
its pre-1939 territory but will also insist upon Bulgaria’s retention 
of the Southern Dobruja. Suggestions have also been made of 
a Bulgarian corridor to the sea through Western Thrace, where 
Russia could assist in developing a warm water port open to 
the Mediterranean. If Greece, who has been one of the most 
valiant of the Allies in the struggle against the Axis, is thus 
to lose some of her pre-war territory, recompense will have to 
be found for her elsewhere by her special protector Great 
Britain. This might be in part in southern Albania, where 
there is a considerable Greek population. The Turks argue, 
however, that Britain will probably strengthen her ally by 
handing over Cyprus (retaining, however, full rights to use the 
island for military purposes). In addition, it is very likely that 
the former Italian islands off Turkey’s south-west coast will also 
go to Greece, oe icularly as the greater part of their population 
is Greek speaking. In view of these possibilities, Turkey’s 
leaders see no reason why they should embark upon a war 
which is unlikely to give them any important territorial advan- 
tages, particularly when it might still lead at this stage to 
considerable damage being done by the enemy throughout the 
most éxposed western districts, which are also the most indus- 
tility: develined parts of the country. Turkey’s hesitations 
about entering the war are strengthened by two further factors : 
if Turkey were to advance to the attack against the Axis through 
Bulgaria, she would almost certainly encounter keen resistance 
from the Bulgars, who still look upon the Turks as traditional 
enemies. Russian forces, on the contrary, approaching the 
Danube from the north would be Welcomed into Bulgaria as 
liberators. Why, therefore, should Turkey undertake a bitter 
and unpleasant wat to achieve what the Russians could do 
without serious trouble? There is also a strong feeling that 
Turkey should conserve her resources, military and otherwise, 
against possible threats to her security which may come when 
ot after the peace is made. It is further argued that Turkey, if 
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strong and untouched by the war, would be able to exercise a 
big influence at a time when all her neighbours were suffering 
from the aftermath of their struggle with the Nazis. 

Against the supporters of this cautious school of thought, 
which has so far been dominant at Ankara, there are many 
who hold a somewhat different viewpoint. They say that even 
though Turkey may have little chance of securing any sub- 
stantial frontier adjustments from the war, she should enter the 
war on the Allied side at an early date. They believe that 
Turkish prestige will suffer grievously if she remains a neutral 
to the end, or only enters the ranks of the Allies when all danger 
is passed. A continuation of the cautious policy hitherto 
dominant would lead to a very different result from that which 
its supporters think likely. A Turkey who had remained 
neutral overlong would have no friends among the Balkan 
nations when peace was made, and would have no claims upon 
British or American friendship and support in the post-war 
years. If the fears of Russian domination in south-eastern 
Europe ate not to materialise, Turkey must build up military 
prestige and goodwill before the peace settlement, and must be 
able to depend on British backing for the maintenance of 
Turkish territorial integrity in the years to come. 

Such are the contrary schools of thought on the question 
of the war. At the moment the cautious school of thought is 
still dominant, and it appears unlikely that Turkey will enter 
the war until Germany’s position has been a great deal weakened. 
When her rulers are agreed that Germany cannot do her any 
very serious damage, she will join the Allies so as to have the 
better standing at the peace conference, which the status of a 
belligerent would give her over that of a neutral. 

In view of what has been already said, the Turkish govern- 
ment probably does not expect to secure any substantial terri- 
torial advantages at the peace conference. She will be very 
interested, however, in what happens in the surrounding 
countries. If opportunity were to offer, Turkey would undoubt- 
edly try to re-form’on stronger lines a Balkan entente to the 
West, and some arrangement with her eastern neighbours on 
the lines of the Pact of Saadabad which she concluded in July, 
1937, with Afghanistan, Persia and Iraq. The whole question 
of a Balkan entente is linked up with the future of all the countries 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. which stretch from the 
Baltic to the Aegean. Russia has so far set her face against any 
regional federation in this area through fears that it might 
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become a b/oc against her. The greater part of the area seems 
likely to have friendly governments closely linked with Russia. 
Rumania would almost certainly be dominated by her Russian 
neighbour, despite the importance of the pre-war Western 
groups which were interested in her oilfields. There has been 
much discussion of a greater Yugoslavia which would incor- 
porate Bulgaria and Albania. The federal organisation which 
Marshal Tito has set up in the liberated parts of Yugoslavia 
provides a basis which could be easily adapted to the needs of 
such.a state. Already both Albanian and Bulgar partisans are 
fighting under his command. The neighbours of the proposed 
Greater Yugoslavia are a little frightened of the dominant 
position which it might have in south-eastern Europe. In the 
eatlier Balkan entente, Turkey’s size, population and strategic 
position justified her claims to leadership. The Greater Yugo- 
slavia would have a larger population than that of Turkey, and 
would be unlikely to accept Turkish leadership. Much will 
depend upon the Soviet Union’s attitude to the proposals for a 
Greater Yugoslavia. Pan-Slav influence is strong through all 
the south Slav countries, and Communists have a big influence 
both in Tito’s movement and amongst the underground forces 
in Bulgaria. Russia might — a Greater Yugoslavia as an 
outlying defence bastion which could also be used to give her 
access to the Adriatic and Aegean. Such a state would always 
be able to threaten Istanbul and thus prevent Turkey‘from ever 
taking any line which might lead to rupture of relations with 
U.S.S.R. and the possible closing of the Straits. There is 
little doubt that the prospect of a Greater Yugoslavia, backed 
by the U.S.S.R., arouses considerable fears in Turkey. In the 
unfortunate event of a war against the U.S.S.R., Turkey’s 
eastern frontier is strategically a good one. Its high windswept 
mountains are snowbound for a large part of the year, but, as 
has already been stated, the western defences of Turkey are very 
different ; an attack on European Tyrkey by Russia through 
Bulgaria, backed by the forces of Greater Yugoslavia, would 
be difficult to resist. It was by this route, as well as directly 
across the Black Sea that the Russians made their attacks most 
easily against Constantinople, both in the days of the Byzantine 
and of the Ottoman Empires. It can be taken for a certainty, 
therefore, that Turkey will do her best to discourage the creation 
of a Greater Yugoslavia at the peace settlement. 

It is not certain, however, that the U.S.S.R. will favour the 
union of Bulgaria with the other south Slavs in a Greater 
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Yugoslavia. In the first place, such a state might be sufficiently 
large and distant from the Soviet Union to be able to develop 
considerable independence within a few years of its creation, 
Moscow will not forget that the Bulgaria which the Tsar set 
up at the Congress of Berlin soon developed an independence 
of outlook which was not altogether pleasing to her Russian 
patron. Secondly, British influence with Tito’s movement 
is strong and is based upon the important assistance given 
in the way of arms and supplies. Thirdly, Russian influence 
is undoubtedly much stronger in present-day Bulgaria than in 
any other South Slav area. The Soviet Union may well, thete- 
fore, prefer a separate Bulgaria, dependent directly upon her 
for protection, and more inclined to do her bidding than a 
Greater Yugoslavia, which would be less easy to control. 

The difference between the attitude adopted by the British 
Government towards the major guerilla movements of Greece 
and Yugoslavia may in part be determined by the influence 
which Britain expects to exercise in these two countries respec- 
tively after the war. Obviously she hopes to have as big an 
influence as possible in Yugoslavia, but she recognises that 
Yugoslavia is part of the European continent, and can only to 
a limited extent be influenced by sea power. Greece, on the 
other hand, is primarily a maritime state, and thus is far more 
open to political influence by the naval power dominating the 
Mediterranean. The destruction of the greater part of the 
French and Italian fleets will have strengthened Britain’s naval 
position in this part of the world for many a year. Should 
Greece be given Cyprus and the Dodecanese, her maritime 
character will be still further emphasized and the maintenance 
of her territorial integrity will depend in a special way upon 
Britain’s support. Churchill’s policy towards Greece has 
aimed, therefore, at getting a government under the King 
which would be amenable to British influence. The independent 
character of the E.A.M. movement and its desire to be its own 
master in Greece has been one of the obstacles to the negotiations. 
Sooner or later, however, some arrangements between this 
movement and the British are likely to be made. If the British 
Foreign Office is wise it will leave internal questions to be 
settled by the Greeks themselves, and give the new Greece the 
external backing which she would certainly be only too pleased 
to receive. 

Turkey would be very apprehensive if Greece were to 
follow the other countries of south-eastern Europe into the 
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TURKEY’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Russian orbit, and is, therefore, watching Greeko-British rela- 
tions with considerable interest. Since the exchange of 
population in 1923, Turkish relations with Greece have been 
good. Once the future of Cyprus and the Dodecanese has been 
decided, no serious cause of disagreement is likely to remain. 
The transference of any Turks from these islands, should all or 
any of them go to Greece, would, however, be desirable, both 
to complete the earlier exchange and to prevent new minority 
difficulties arising. ‘The two countries have very much the 
same political interests ; both fear possible aggression from the 
notth and value any support which a Mediterranean power like 
Britain can give-them. ‘Their two territories together form 
very much the area covered by the Byzantine Empire for so 
many centuries. A desite to restore the pre-war friendship 
with Greece may influence the Turks to moderate their claims 
for insular acquisitions when the peace comes to be made. 

To the south-east, Turkey no doubt welcomes the decline 
which the war. has brought in French influence in Syria and 
Lebanon. On the whole she would prefer to see the Arab 
states neither too closely dominated by the Western Powers 
nor united into a strong pan-Arab federation which might 
want to tevise her southern boundary. So far as Persia is 
concerned, Turkey would welcome.a government not too 
closely dominated by either the Russians or British. Com- 
munications direct between the two countries are still too poor 
for any close collaboration to be practical politics. 

The big difference which the war has made to the position 
of the United States in the Near East has had its repercussions 
in Turkey. America’s navy now far exceeds that of Great 
Britain in size and has begun to back British naval forces in the 
Mediterranean. The interest of the oil companies in Saudi- 
Arabia and the neighbouring states has got the backing of 
Washington, and it is suggested that American Government 
funds should be used for the construction of a pipe-line to the 
Mediterranean. American influence is thus competing in the 
Arab states with the earlier French and British influence. All 
three powers are combined, however, in their desire to support 
Turkish independence in order to prevent too strong a Russian 
influence filtering down from the north. 

American influence was considerable in Turkey before the 
wat. American schools in Turkey, as in Lebanon and Bulgaria, 
go back to the days of the Ottoman Empire ; they have had a 
big part in educating an important section of the intelligentsia 
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and governing groups. Robert College at Istanbul has been 
worked into the Turkish educational system, and the lessons 
its experience has provided have been of great service to the 
Republic. In the inter-war years, when filling vacancies where 
foreigners were necessary, American teachers were often 
favoured, because it was thought that they had less of an axe 
to grind than citizens of other Great Powers. Many of the 
schools originally founded by missionaries to assist the Christian 
minorities continued to exist after the Christians had either bee 
massacred or expelled. I was surprised in the summer of 1939 
to find a school on a fine site in the remote Cappadocian 
mountains near Kayseri serving a score of villages, run by an 
American headmaster with the assistance of his wife, two 
Turkish teachers and an Englishwoman, giving a good secondary 
education with a technical bias. Among the rock’ below could 
be seen the ruins of the Greek and Armenian churches which 
had been left unattended since their communicants had departed, 
Apart from the headmaster’s children, not a single Christian 
attended the school, though a considerable part of the funds 
came from American religious organizations, assisted, however, 
by a subsidy from the Turkish government. The Americans 
concerned believed they were doing a useful service, “ turning 
lean village boys into huskies, with high moral standards, and 
a capacity to do things ” ; they felt this was worth while, even 
though they made no converts to their religion. In carrying 
out their plans for building a national system of education the 
Turks made an exception and kept most of the American schools 
when closing down those of other foreigners. 

As the Kemalist regime has taken into government owner- 
ship all the major industries, mineral resources and public 
utilities in Turkey, which had previously been in the possession 
of foreigners, it does not fear internal interference, following a 
close link up with the United States and Britain in the realm of 
foreign politics. The Turks take the view that, being economic 
masters in their own house, they are free to develop theit 
territories and extensive resources in their own way. ‘The big 
increase which the war is bringing in American influence in the 
Arab states and her military and naval power throughout the 
Mediterranean will almost certainly be followéd by an increase 
in American “ cultural ” influence in Turkey, especially in the 
educational field. It is probable, for example, that the coming 
of peace will see a rapid extension of the archeological research 
in Anatolia in which American universities had already begun 
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TURKEY’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


to dabble before 1939. This increase in American influence is 
not likely to cut across the wide interest in British literature 
and institutions which was growing rapidly in the thirties. For 
the time being, however, French influence, which was very . 
great with Kemal Ataturk and the founders of the regime, is 
at a discount. French, however, remains the /ingua franca of 
the country, and should any leadership in ideas come out of 
st-war France, fertile soil for them would be found in Turkey. 
Will the peace see the elimination of all German influence in 
Turkey? This is very unlikely. Turkey made great use of 
German refugees, both in building her new capital and in 
providing university lecturers and technicians for her industries. 
In the immediate pre-war years, trade ties with Germany were 
close, and certain essential war requirements have been obtained 
by the Nazis from Turkey since 1939. Once the reaction from 
the threat of a Nazi invasion and of German world domination 
has declined, some revival of German influence is likely. 
Political and cultural influences in Turkey are not necessarily 
likely to be in ratio to the economic influence there of the 
Great Powers. Britain and America, however, must have some 
strong economic ties with postewar Turkey if their political 
influence is to have a stable basis. Turkish industrialization has 
progressed far in recent years. She will want large supplies 
of capital goods to enable her to improve further her com- 
munications and carry out the new five years’ industrial plan 
which it is hoped will follow the war. How is Turkey to find 
the money for this? In pre-war years the desire to obtain her 
alliance led all the Great Powers to give her assistance. When 
the war is over she will no longer be in such a strong bargaining 
position. Turkey will no doubt welcome a continuance of the 
active help given to Turko-British trade by the Treasury 
backed United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. Should 
Great Britain adopt even a modified form of planned economy ° 
with bulk purchase of the import of food and raw materials, 
much might be done. This means, however, that Britain will 
have to take considerable quantities of Turkish exports if she 
is to supply a substantial part of the capital goods Turkey will 
want. Given her need to find markets, Britain will probably 
have to maintain her close war-time trade connections with 
Turkey. As the United States is unlikely in the post-war years 
to have any form of planned economy, it is difficult to see how 
het trade with Turkey can be developed unless considerable 
American loans are given to the Turkish government to finance 
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industrialization. .This seems quite a likely possibility, given 
the growing American interest in the Middle East. Both 
Germany and France will be out of the Turkish economic 
picture for some years after the war, but some revival of trade 
relations, particularly with Germany, should come as soon as 
the industrial conditions there settle down. Russia and the 
neighbouring Balkan and Middle Eastern countries produce 
too similar products for them to have a big trade with Turkey. 
At the moment, Turkish opinion favours a widespread develop- 
ment of bilateral treaties in order both to find a market for 
Turkish exports and secure the necessary godds she wants for 
development at home. 

It will depend upon whether a lead is given by the three 
great victors as to how far Turkey will back proposals for a 
new International Authority. In the 1930’s Turkey became a 
strong advocate of the League of Nations and of collective 
security. Surrounded as she was then, has been during this 
war, and will be, by the conflicting interests of the Great 
Powers, she wants greater security than patronage can give her. 
Turkey would certainly take on any commitments to maintain 
the Peace which the Great Powers themselves were prepared 
to undertake. It is also likely that she would be prepared to 
enter into regional arrangements both in south-eastern Europe 
and the Middle East within some world scheme of security. 
She is unlikely, however,.to go far with any such scheme if 
it arouses the violent antagonism of any of the Great Powers 
such as Russia. Turkey would also be prepared to accept any 
proposals for regulating international trade which the three 
victors would themselves be prepared to accept, but she will 
not give up her support of bilateralism without being certain 
that advantages would follow such a change of policy. 
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WAR MATERIALS AND THE 
PLANNING OF PEACE 


PART I 
By D. S. ANpErson, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.I.Mech.E. 


HE maintenance of peace is unquestionably the most 

important of all international problems, and we must 

not assume that our victory in this war will auto- 

matically solve once and for all this great and complex 

problem. Unless we act differently after this war 
from what we did after the last, the seeds of the third world 
wat will be sown. After November 11th, 1918, nothing seemed 
more improbable than a second world war, and yet we can see, 
on looking back, that right from 1918 we approached it step 
by step with a terrible inevitability. The same can easily happen 
again unless we act very differently, and differently does not 
necessarily mean vindictively. It does mean that our prepata- 
tions and organisation for the maintenance of peace must be as 
deliberate and positive as our preparations and organisation for 
winning « war. We would never expect to win a war without 
comprehensive long-term planning, thorough preparation, and 
the concentration of all our energies on achieving victory, but 
when it comes to the maintenance of peace the position is very 
different. For long-term planning we tend to substitute short- 
term expediency, a substitution as fatal to the maintenance of 
peace as it would be to the achievement of victory in war. 
Peace will not maintain itself; we cannot rely on peace con- 
tinuously emerging as a by-product from an international 
policy compounded of general goodwill and short-term 
expediency, with commercial prosperity as one of the main 
objectives. It is greatly to be feared that such has been our 
reliance in the past. 

The problem of the organisation and maintenance of peace, 
like all international problems, is one of great complexity 
involving many factors. There is no single grand solution to 
this problem; a: solution can be achieved only through a 
patient, step by step process; there must be a thorough 
examination of all factors likely to contribute in any way to a 
solution, because the successful handling of each separate factor 
will help to build up a cumulative effect of such magnitude as to 
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make war progressively more difficult and finally impossible, 
One of these factors, and one which I think is of very great 
importance, is the question of access to, and control of, raw 
materials. 

An essential condition of a stable regime of peace would be 
a spirit of general contentment amongst nations and a feeling 
that all nations were getting a fair deal as regards access to raw 
materials. One of the contributory factors to the present war 
was a feeling that there was not a fair deal as between nations. 
This feeling was shown by the open classification of the Powers 
as the “‘ Haves ” and the “‘ Have-nots.” Considering that there 
was a world surplus of practically all major commodities, it is 
very doubtful if this distinction between “ Haves ” and “ Have- 
nots ” was true to any appreciable extent ; nevertheless it was 
a slogan widely and intensively used by the leaders of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan to rally their peoples behind a fiercely aggressive 
policy. The importance of free access to raw materials has 
become generally recognised, and statesmen in all countries have 
emphasised that in the post-war world no nation should be cut 
off by artificial barriers from obtaining those materials necessary 
to give its people the highest possible standard of living. 

The question then arises, is this access to raw materials to 
be free of all restraint or is there to be some form of control ? 
In the case of many materials no special form of control would 
be needed, but in the case of certain essential war materials it 
would appear desirable to exercise close supervision and control. 
This question of the control of essential war materials is an 
inner problem within the larger problem of general access to 
raw materials. It is with this small but immensely important 
inner problem that I am concerned, because I believe that the 
control of some of these essential war materials could be made 
a powerful factor in the maintenance of peace. 

It is a problem which has received remarkably little attention, 
a problem indeed which has been positively shirked, probably 
because any form of control is going to cut right across a long- 
established principle of international trade, namely, that a 
producer is free to sell his product without let or hindrance to 
any buyer who can pay for it and need not concern himself 
with the use to which it is subsequently put. There is no doubt 
that under this principle of uarestricted buying and irresponsible 
selling the British Empire and America contributed substantially 
to building up the war potential, now being used against us, of 
Germany and Japan, and until recently also Italy. It is quite 
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obvious that if we are going to make a serious attempt to abolish 
wat this principle will have to be abandoned; unrestricted 
buying and irresponsible selling of potentially dangerous 
materials cannot be. permitted. 

Most countries exercise an extremely strict control over their 
citizens in regard to the acquisition, retention, and sale of even 
simple weapons, but much more dangerous weapons together 
with essential war materials are traded internationally with 
reckless abandon. Some measure of control must be exercised 
over these potentially dangerous commodities if war is to be 
made impossible, and some measure of control could be exercised 
without in any way hampering legitimate peace-time trade. 

The question may then be put, to what extent could the 
control of essential war materials be made a really effective 
factor in the maintenance of peace? The answer, I think, is 
that under the conditioris of modern warfare it could actually 
be a decisive factor for peace. So far as the ability to wage war 
is concerned, nations have become less and less self-sufficient 
as weapons have become more and more complicated, until 
to-day there is not a single nation in the world, not even the 
British Empire, the United States or Russia which is self- 
sufficient for a major war. This means that any nation which 
could not reckon on being able to import freely in wartime, and 
nowadays no nation could, would have to build up beforehand, 
if planning to go to war, large stocks of those essential war 
materials in which its natural resources were lacking. It ought 
therefore to be possible by controlling in peace-time the distribu- 
tion of these essential materials to prevent a nation, however 
aggressive by nature, from building up stocks, arming itself to 
the teeth, and so becoming a menace to others. 

It is no use laying down limitations in the size of an army, 
navy, or air force, or limiting the size of any particular weapon 
ot prohibiting any particular weapon unless at the same time 
the materials for building up armaments are also controlled. 
After the last war Germany’s army and navy were limited by 
the terms of the peace treaty ; we had later the tripartite naval 
agreement between the United States, Japan, and ourselves 
limiting the size of navy, tonnage of battleships and calibre of 
guns. All these agreements were broken by Germany and 
Japan when it suited them to do so. Limitations relating to 
weapons of war are likely to be of little use unless they are 
accompanied by the rationing of essential war materials so as 
to make impossible any serious departure from the limits laid 
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down. It is indeed fortunate that Germany and Japan, the two 
most dangerous aggressor nations in the modern world, could 
be effectively curbed by the contro! of certain war materials, 
because the natural resources of both are seriously deficient in 
this respect. I should, perhaps, make it clear at this point that 
my pfesent examination of the problem is limited to the case 
of Germany, although Japan could be curbed no less effectively 
by similar means. 

The materials required for the conduct of war are many 
and varied, and it would be exceedingly difficult to exercise 
strict control over all of them. Fortunately, however, there 
are certain materials which can be put in a special category 
by themselves as essential materials and if these could be 
strictly controlled it would not be necessary to control the 
others. 

What materials should, then, be put in this category of 
essential war materials? Very briefly the chief characteristics of 
modern warfare are explosives, armoured fighting units on land, 
sea, and in the air, mechanical transport, and air transport. The 
army no longer marches, it rides or flies, no longer fights as 
men against men, but as armoured units against armoured units 
—the units being tanks, armoured vehicles, mobile guns, ships, 
and planes. These units fight each other with bullets, shells, 
and bombs, explosive laden, or explosive propelled, or some- 
times both. This description of modern warfare is admittedly 
a rough generalisation ; it is true that infantry is still required 
to take and consolidate positions, but the way is blasted by the 
bomber, the artillery or mortar barrage, and the tank. The 
mobility of men, guns, and materials depends upon the internal 
combustion engine ; safety depends upon armour ; fire-power 
depends upon explosives ; and fighting capacity depends upon 
a combination of mobility, armour, and fire-power. 

To a certain extent the actual choice of what are to be 
classed as essential war materials is an arbitrary one. Different 
persons will be guided by different considerations in making 
_ their selection, but three main conditions must be fulfilled: 
(1) the materials must be imports into Germany or they cannot 
be controlled ; (2) they should not come from adjacent countries, 
as this would make evasion easier.; (3) they should preferably 
be materials whose consumption is much higher in war than 
in peace, because, if this were so, any stocks accumulated in 
peace time would be rapidly exhausted in war time. Taking 
these conditions into consideration along with the characteristics 
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of modern warfare, I would select, as the essential war materials 
to be subjected to strict control, a comparatively small group, 
namely, petroleum products, rubber, and the metals needed to 
make the special alloy steels from which armour plate, pro- 
jectiles, etc., are manufactured, these metals being nickel, 
manganese, chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, and 
vanadium ; to these materials one might add copper from the 
non-ferrous metals group. The question of explosives is in a 
different category to that of other materials, and I will deal with 
it separately at the end. And now, having made my selection, 
I would like to give a few facts and figures concerning the 
materials in support of my choice. 

Let us take first the case of petroleum products, in some 
ways the most important of the lot. The term petroleum 
products includes petrol, heavy oil, and lubricating oil, and 
the consumption of this group mounts rapidly in war time. 
Aircraft, tanks, armoured cats, transport vehicles, submarines, 
and other naval craft, consume vast quantities of petroleum 
products, and to this vast consumption in the fighting forces 
has to be added the smaller but still substantial amount needed 
for essential civilian work. It must be very difficult to estimate 
Germany’s wartime consumption of petroleum products, but 
some time ago a special correspondent of The Times! estimated 
that the total consumption was about 1,500,000—1,750,000 
tons/month during a major offensive and about 1,250,000 
tons/month between offensives. If we assume consumption 
at the top figure, 1,750,000 for three months of the year, 
and at the bottom figure, 1,250,000 for nine months, the 
annual consumption is 16,500,000 tons. It is likely that the 
consumption of petroleum amr in a future war would 
be at least as great and probably greater than in the present 
wat, hence any German government planning a war in the 
future would have to seh on an annual consumption of 
petroleum products of the order of 15,000,000—20,000,000 
tons—perhaps even more. This quantity is very much greater 
than Germany’s home production. The German output of 
natural petroleum products is quite small, only about 1,000,000 
tons per annum, bet this is supplemented by the output of 
oil-from-coal hydrogenation plants. In 1940 there were at 
least twelve such plants in operation with an output of 
3,000,000—4,000,000 tons per annum.* Probably by now this 
output is substantially higher, but even so it is certain that 


1 The Times, November 14th, 1942. 
*“ Bulletin of International News,”’ October sth, 1940. 
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Germany could not meet a war consumption from home 
production alone unless the number of hydrogenation plants 
was considerably increased. Now it would be a relatively 
simple matter to dismantle the existing hydrogenation plants 
at the end of the war and forbid the erection of any new 
ones ; if this were done it would reduce home production in 
Germany to the 1,000,000 tons of natural petroleum. It might 
be noted in passing that chemical engineering plants are all 
special purpose plants and cannot be changed from one product 
to another as a motor car factory can be swung over to aeroplane 
engine production. There would, therefore, be no danger of 
innocent peace-time plants used for other products being 
suddenly changed over to hydrogenation. The estimated 
consumption of petroleum products in Germany and Austria 
in 1938, the last normal year, was about 7,000,000 tons. 
Germany would therefore have to be allowed to import about 
6,000,000 tons annually or such other figure as would make up 
the difference between the natural home production and the 
normal peace-time consumption. Germany might, of course, 
falsify peace-time consumption and try to build up reserves for 
a war, but it would be extremely difficult, indeed impossible, 
under any reasonable system of control to build up adequate 
reserves. Even a war of one year’s duration would require a 
reserve Of 15,000,000 tO 20,000,000 tons, and a longer war would 
require one proportionately larger. No trifling falsification 
such as might escape detection could build up reserves of this 
magnitude in any reasonable time, and any attempt to build 
them up in a short time would surely be detected. Further, the 
actual storage of quantities of this magnitude»could not escape 
any well organised system of inspection. 

It is unlikely that Germany could evade control by importing 
secretly. The oil-producing area nearest to Germany is, of 
course, Rumania, where the production is of the order of 
7,000,000 tons per annum. Not all of the 7,000,000 tons is 
available for Germany, since Rumania itself and the Balkan 
countries absorb a considerable proportion of the Rumanian 
output. Germany has therefore to import in peace time from 
other sources, such as the Middle East and America. Since, 
therefore, Germany’s oil imports all come from a distance, a 
system of rationing and control could be established without 
serious difficulty, and it is clear that if Germany were limited 
_ to peace time requirements she could never seriously. contemplate 
going to war. 
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In order to maintain the German industrial system in reason- 
able balance it might be desirable to leave one or two synthetic 
oil plants in operation. The output of a single hydrogenation 
plant is only of the order of 300,000—400,000 tons/annum, 
hence one or two could safely be left. A final point is that to 
deal with Germany’s oil requirements in this way would not 
impose any economic hardship on the country, since the natural 
oil is cheaper than the synthetic german and the import of oil 
would make possible exports of corresponding value. 

With regard to rubber the position is even simpler. All 
rubber has to be imported from tropical countries, principally 
from the Far East.. In order to prepare for a major war 
Germany would therefore have to build up reserves or establish 
synthetic rubber plants on a large scale. It.is estimated! that 
before the war about 20 per cent of Germany’s annual rubber 
consumption of 100,000—125,000 tons was produced syn- 
thetically at home. No doubt the proportion is now very much 
higher. As in the case of oil, it would be necessary to dismantle 
all but perhaps one or two of these synthetic rubber plants, and 
in place of this home production make an appropriate allowance 
of natural rubber sufficient for peace time requirements. Again, 
as in the case of oil, no economic hardship would be caused 
since synthetic rubber is much more expensive than the natural 
product, although superior to natural rubber for certain 
purposes. It is because of this superiority for certain purposes 
that it would be desirable to leave one or two small synthetic 
plants in operation. In the case of rubber, not only would 
there have to be a control of imports, but some control might 
have to be exercised inside Germany over reclaimed rubber. 
Unlike oil, which, when burned, is lost for ever, rubber can be 
reclaimed and used again. Nevertheless, as in the case of oil, 
an effective system of rationing and control ought to be quite 
possible. 

The next group of materials which I suggested should be 
subject to control was the small group of metals used in the 
manufacture of alloy steels. These metals are nickel, manganese, 
chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, and vanadium. The 
general effect of adding these metals to ordinary mild steel is 
to impart to the steel special properties of high tensile strength, 
toughness, hardness, resistance to shock, and resistance to wear. 
The metals are used normally in groups of two or three and 
by varying the grouping and the quantities, the different 

1 Royal Institute of International Affairs. Information Department Papers 18b. 
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special properties can be obtained. If, for example, a part 
of a machine were highly stressed, or subject to heavy wear, 
it would be made of an alloy steel containing perhaps two 
or three of the four elements—nickel, chromium, manganese 
and molybdenum. Steels for armour plate and armour-piercing 
projectiles are entirely dependent on these alloy metals for 
their properties ; without them it would be quite impossible 
to make either armour plate or armour piercing projectiles ; 
their critical importance in modern warfare is therefore obvious. 
Tungsten, cobalt and molybdenum are used chiefly for cutting 
tools of all kinds, that is tools for cutting steel and other metals. 
In war time the consumption of all these important alloy metals 
increases substantially. There are four main reasons for this. 
Firstly, the demand for armour plate and projectiles increases 
enormously at least several hundred, probably several thousand- 
fold. Secondly the necessity for getting the maximum per- 
formance from tanks, aeroplanes, armoured vehicles, and naval 
craft requires that their weight should be a minimum, this 
means using small section parts of high tensile alloy steel in 
place of larger section parts of ordinary mild steel. Thirdly, the 
wear, tear, and shock to which tanks, armoured vehicles and 
even transport vehicles are subjected is vastly greater than that 
experienced by vehicles for ordinary civilian purposes, and to 
resist this greatly increased wear, tear, and shock, special steels 
are again required in place of ordinary steels. Fourthly, this 
greatly increased quantity of special steel has all got to be cut 
and fashioned by tools in the process of manufacture, and it is 
obvious that the qualities of hardness, toughness and resistance 
to weat possessed by the special steels make them much more 
difficult to work and will cause unusually heavy wear in the 
cutting tools used on them. It is therefore clear that the war 
time consumption of these alloy metals will be several times 
higher than their peace time consumption, and they are all truly 
essential in modern war. Further, Germany has no substantial 
native supply of any of these metals ; all have to be imported, 
and from considerable distances; from every point of view, 
therefore, they are most suitable materials for purposes of 
control. 

A few facts concerning these metals will show how badly off 
Germany is in regard to home supplies and how badly off even 
Europe, excluding Russia, isasa whole. Taking the case of nickel 
first, neatly 90 per cent of the world’s nickel comes from Canada, 
about 6 per cent from New Caledonia, and small quantities of 
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the order of 1 per cent or less from French Morocco, Norway, 
Greece, Barma, and the United States. A nickel mine was being 
opened up in Northern Finland when war broke out, but no 
information ‘is available regarding ore reserves or the possible 
output of the mine. Production had not started in 1939. The 
estimated world production just before the war was about 
115,000 tons.1_ There.was a small home production of nickel 
in Germany, amounting to about 600 tons, and also a small 
production in Italy. Figures for the consumption of nickel in 
Germany are difficult to obtain and it is not easy to analyse the 
figures for imports, as these may take the form of metallic 
nickel or the concentrated matter in which the percentage of 
nickel varies considerably. One can, however, make an intelli- 
gent guess at Germany’s requirements on the following basis. 
The main use of nickel is in alloy steels, 65 per cent is used in 
ferrous alloys, 25 per cent in non-ferrous alloys, and 1o per 
cent for electrode position and general chemical purposes.? 
The German consumption of nickel should, therefore, bear 
roughly the same relation to the world consumption of nickel, 
that the German steel production bears to the world steel 
. production. This relation is about 15 per cent, and therefore 
Germany’s nickel requirements would be about 17,006 tons. A 
home production of 600 tons would be a very small contribution 
towards this, and one can say that for all practical purposes 
Germany is wholly dependent on imports. 

The position with regard to manganese is that there is no 
manganese ore in Germany itself, and not much in Europe 
except in Russia. The major producers are Brazil, Egypt, the 
Gold Coast, India, South Africa, and Russia; the minor pro- 
ducers are China, Japan, the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, 
Morocco, Rumania, Italy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
the United States, the Philippines and Cuba. Excluding the 
U.S.S.R., the total production of the European countries— 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania—is 
about 250,000—300,000 tons, but this is less than the domestic 
needs of these countries. Europe as a whole is a large importer 
of manganese ore, and prior to the war Germany alone imported 
quantities varying from about 130,000 tons in 1933 to about 
500,000 tons in 1937-8. 

In regard to chromium this metal is found to a limited 
extent in Europe ; Jugoslavia is the largest European producer 
of chrome ore with an output of about 60,000 tons and Greece 


1 The Mineral Industry, vol. 48. 
* The Mineral Industry, vol. 48. 
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produces about 50,000 tons. Turkey, Southern Rhodesia, South 
Africa, and Russia are the four largest producers ; and Cuba, 
the Philippines, British India and New Caledonia produce on 
about the same scale as Greece and Jugoslavia, German imports 
of chrome rose from 48,000 tons in 1933 to 176,000 tons in 1938, 
Of the 176,000 tons, only about 26,500 came from Jugoslavia 
and Greece, and the bulk of the remainder came from South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Turkey.! In addition to chrome 
ore, Germany imported in 1938 nearly 7,000 tons of ferrochrome 
from Scandinavia.2 So far no adequate substitute has been 
found for chromium in the manufacture of armour plate and 
stainless steels. 

The next metal on the list is tungsten, used as an alloy metal 
in steel, particularly for cutting tools, for the making of filaments 
in electric light bulbs and radio valves, for making a non- 
ferrous alloy called stellite, a tungsten, chromium, cobalt alloy, 
and for the manufacture of tungsten carbide. Both stellite and 
tungsten carbide are used for cutting tools. It is one of the key 
metals in wart, being immensely important and very difficult to 
replace with an efficient substitute. In alloy steels it can be 
partially, but only partially, replaced by molybdenum. The 
principal sources of tungsten ore are China, Burma, the United 
States, Bolivia, Portugal, and Malaya, with a very small produc- 
tion in some other countries. China is by far the largest producer 
accounting for about 4o per cent of the world output. Portugal, 
the only European producer of any magnitude, represents about 
74 per cent of the world output. Germany was importing 
large quantities of this ore for several years before the war, 
principally from China and Burma. 

Molybdenum has come into greater prominence during the 
present war as a substitute for tungsten. The United States 
produces about go per cent of the world output, and the next 
largest producer is Mexico, with about 34 per cent. The only 
European country in which molybdenum is found is Norway, 
and the quantity is very small. 

Cobalt is of particular importance in magnet steels, high- 
speed steel for cutting tools, and in the stellite cutting alloys. 
The principal producers are the Belgian Congo, Canada and 
Finland, while Burma, Italy, and Rhodesia are smaller producers. 
Statistics regarding cobalt are very scarce, but the Italian output 
is probably about adequate for home consumption. The 
possibility of Germany obtaining supplies from Finland must, 


1 The Mineral Industry, vol. 48. 
2 The Mineral Industry, vol. 48. 
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of course, be considered, and from that point of view cobalt 
is not quite so susceptible to control as the other metals. 

The last of the alloy «metals is vanadium. It is not used in 
the same quantity as some of the others, but it is, nevertheless, 
an important metal. The principal sources of vanadium ore 
ate the United States, South-West Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
Mexico and Peru. In addition to a considerable increase in the 
imports of this ore, it was known, from articles and references 
in the technical press, that Germany was recovering vanadium 
from iron ores, some of which contain small quantities of the 
metal. 

Copper is one of the most important of the non-ferrous 
metals. Germany’s peace-time consumption was of the order 
of 200,000 tons and the European production was of the order 
of 100,000 tons, made up of Germany 30,000, Jugoslavia 40,000, 
Spain and Portugal 30,000. It is clear that Germany, in common 
with other Euro countries, would have to import large 
quantities from dicted, the chief producers being the United 
States, Africa, Chile and Canada. 

It will be noted that no mention is made of aluminium and 
magnesium, the reason being that Germany is very well placed 
with regard to these metals. 

Lastly, there is the question of the manufacture of explosives. 
Explosives are all based on nitric acid, which used to be derived 
from nitrates found as natural deposits in various parts of the 
world, particularly Chile. There are no nitrates in Central 
Europe, but in the last war, Haber, the great German chemist, 
developed a process for the fixation of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere and so was able to manufacture nitric acid directly. 
Prior to this war Getmany was increasing her nitrogen fixation 
plants to a capacity far in excess of the requirements of agriculture 
and industry. Sir Robert Robinson, Waynflete Professor of 
Chemistry at Oxford, said recently that he thought the develop- 
ment of military explosives not based on nitric acid was unlikely. 
If, therefore, the nitrogen fixation plants in Germany in excess 
of those required for peace-time requirements were dismantled, 
this would be an additional safeguard of great importance. 

It is interesting to investigate by means of such figures as 
ate available in what quantities Germany did import some of 
these materials prior to the present war. Accurate figures are 
exttemely difficult to. obtain, and one must be careful in the 
deductions made from such figures as are available, but the 
following figures are taken from reliable statistics, and the 
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deductions from them are, I think, valid. The special alloy 
metals to which I have referred are largely used in steel. One 
would therefore expect to find their consumption varying with 
the production of steel, particularly as the production of steel 
is a very good indication of the general level of activity in the 
engineering and manufacturing industries. In making com- 
parisons I have taken the average figures for the two years 
1932-3 and the two years 1937-8 and compared the two averages, 
In Germany the steel output in 1937-8 was approximately two- 
and-a-half times that of 1932-3, but the imports of molybdenum 
and vanadium ores had increased nine times, tungsten ore five 
times, tungsten metal and scrap (including chromium metal) 
seven times, chromium ore four times, and manganese ore four 
times. These figures for the German steel output are taken from 
the annual publication of the Iron and Steel Federation, and the 
figures for the imports into Germany are taken from an American 
publication, The Engineering and Mining Journal, December, 1941. 
An editorial note in that journal says that the validity of the 
information is unquestioned, because it was gathered from 
official sources. The note goes on further to say that “ Germany 
began preparations for present hostilities in 1932 when a pro- 
gramme of importation of key metals and minerals was started, 
and expanded steadily each year until she felt prepared to strike 
in 1939.” 

The position in regard to tungsten is particularly interesting. 
From 1932 onwards Germany took an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the world output of tungsten until in 1938 she was 
acquiring 40 per cent of world production, a percentage greatly 
in excess of her normal peace-time needs ; her share of the world 
output based on her’ steel production would be about 15 per 
cent. I think it is fairly clear from these figure that in order 
to prepare for this war Germany had to build up large stocks 
of these key metals, and that if she had been prevented from 
doing so by means of a system of rationing and control there 
could have been no war. 

Not only do I think that a system of rationing would be 
effective, but, what is equally important, I think it would be 
feasible. One must remember that the treatment of Germany 
after the war has to be agreed upon, and applied, by nations with 
such different outlooks as Russia, the United States, China, and 
ourselves, not to mention the numerous smaller nations. I can 
i ine many effective measures for the restraint of Germany 
which might not be feasible, because of the bitter controversy 
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WAR MATERIALS AND THE PLANNING OF PEACE 
they would arouse, but the rationing of key materials should be 


‘ one of the least controversial. 


Further, the rationing of key war materials is an alternative. 
to the suggestion frequently made that Germany’s heavy 
industry, because of its war —— should be totally destroyed. 
I think this suggestion is wholly impracticable. The destruction 
of Germany’s heavy industry would be a task of exceptional 
physical difficulty, because it would mean the dismantling and 
destruction of all heavy engineering undertakings. ‘The effect 
of this on Germany’s economic life and the prosperity of Europe 
would be appalling. Whether we like it or not, Germany’s 
heavy industry must be left intact to ensure the prosperity of 
Europe. Again, whether we like it or not, Germany herself 
must be left as prosperous as possible, and as little resentful as 
possible, since our ultimate aim is not punishment but the 
re-education of the people and the redirection of their energies 
and abilities into channels of peace instead of war. The goal of 
re-education will be reached much more quickly if we are 
dealing with'a reasonably prosperous country than if we are 
dealing with a bitter, ruined, resentful people. I believe 
Germany’s heavy industry could safely be left intact to the great 
benefit of Europe as a whole, provided that the key materials 
I have indicated were strictly rationed and controlled.* 

* Part II of this article will be published in the next issue. 
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THe PECKHAM ExpeRIMENT. Jy INNEs H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocxgr, 
(Allen & Unwin. 333 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
HIS biologists’ Utopia—for that is what it is—is an extremely 
interesting production, which all who are interested in the future 
of our society ought to read. Like most of the products of 
people who have strong ideas and driving enthusiasms, it has its 
faults, and, as they rather strike the reader in the face, I will begin by 
mentioning them, in order that he may not be put off. 

It opens with a catchpenny pair of charts, which show the population 
divided into a few golden-yellow spots representing those in perfect health 
and vast black areas of those who are not. This trick of colour is unworthy, 
and gives a scarifying effect which the text (when we reach it) entirely fails 
to justify. 

Secondly, the authors, in a humourless and rather heavy style, thrust 
down the reader’s throat their views upon the importance of the family 
as a social unit and of working in harmony with natural processes, to the 
extent of producing doubtful biological analogies and making some 
extravagant statements, such as that an ideal mother will not wish for any 
anzsthetic in childbirth. This reviewer is comforted to observe that of all 
the mothers who attended the Centre only eight came up to the ideal; 
still, it is a pity to spoil sound sense with crankiness. 

Finaily, the description of. the Centre in working is highly lyrical, and 
suggests irresistibly a combination of the off-stage descriptions of Mr. 
Priestley’s dream city with an afternoon of the more earnest Soviet propa- 
ganda films. The photographs, no doubt, are truthful enough; but I 
find, for example, the description of a gymnasium full of independently 
acting children “ with no bumps or crashes ” zather difficult to swallow. 
One feels: the need of a little antiseptic comment. 

Having made allowances for these criticisms, however, it is possible to 
turn with whole-hearted appreciation to the ideas behind the book. The 
first of these is that the proper way to achieve health is to aim positively 
at health through a health-giving environment, not through clinics, treatment 
centres, etc., which start with the idea of disease. In this connection the 
authors draw an important distinction between “ dis-ease,” the condition 
in which a person feels ill, and “ disorder,” in which, without himself 
being conscious of illness, he has weaknesses which may lead any moment 
to disease and which can only be discovered by careful and regular testing 
by skilled persons. It is the “ disorderly ” who account for the vast black 
areas in the opening charts. 

Secondly, their care for the family, even if overstressed, has led them 
to see that under modern conditions the family grouping can only be 
preserved and prevented from going bad if it is gradually and easily 
integrated into a community in which its developing members can expand 
their interests and fellowships easily without needing to break away. The 
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record of the Centre’s success in dealing with two of the most difficult of 
modern problems, the adolescent and the young married woman, is 
certainly remarkable, even if one feels that over the people as a whole (of which 
more hereafter) the method might not work quite so smoothly. 

Finally, the Centre has made two discoveries, which are the more 
important in that they seem to have been real discoveries and not precon- 
ceived ideas. The first is that, given an environment made for community, 
formal leadership and formal long-lasting committees are not necessary and 
do not arise; spontaneous ad hoc organisation takes their place. This 
discovery is a good omen for democracy ; and the second one, that in a 
community of this type the really fruitful instruction in crafts, etc., is that 
given not by the visiting virtuoso, who tends cither to discourage the 
learners or to turn them into mere spectators, but by members of the 
community at a slightly higher stage of skill, is of great value for the 
learning of fraternity. Space does not permit me to describe the way in 
which these lessons were learned, or the various devices for facilitating 
family life, the growing-up of children, easy intercourse, etc., which all 
make very interesting reading ; but it is quite clear that the authors have 
formulated and are trying to work out an ideal of what “ community ” 
could mean in modern terms, for which all sociologists owe them deep 
gratitude. 

Whether in fact they have worked it out practically is another question, 
and one which needs a good deal more research. Two things must be 
said. First, the Peckham experiment was made possible by the initial gift 
of a building costing £38,000. This at once sets it apart; and though the 
authors are very anxious that community health centres should be self- 
supporting, they are too honest to pretend that their building could have 
been produced out of family subscriptions—and it hardly seems likely that 
in the near future we shall be able to produce, for every two thousand 
families in the kingdom, a building costing {19 per family. Secondly, the 
clientele of the Peckham scheme is selective. Not only does it exclude the 
very poor—which does not matter very much, for this type of experimenta- 
tion could not, any more than the co-operative movement, begin with the 
bottom dog; but it is clear, from remarks dropped in the course of the 
book, that a number who had entered dropped out of their own volition. 
It is not clear, therefore, how far the Centre tended to become a club of the 
like-minded ; and until one knows that, one cannot be sure whether 
Peckham is a pure Utopia, an experiment really capable of being universalised, 
or an interesting specimen like a “ free school ” or a Cambridgeshire Village 
College. But, meantime, everyone ought to read the book. 

MarGaret COLE. 
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Russta THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By M. Puiuips Price, M.P. (Allen & 
Unwin, 1943. 128pp. and 4 maps and index. 5,5. met.) 
Our Sovier Atty. Essays edited by MarGarer Cote. (George Routledge 
& Sons, 1943. 194pp. including index. 75. 6d.) 
R. PHILIPS PRICE has a real insight into the great outlines 
of history, which more than compensates for a lack of its more 
meticulous accuracies. He has grasped its rhythm and its 
continuity, and exhibits both to us in a way that arrests attention, 
Racial tolerance, he points out, is in the Byzantine tradition. It is not 
suggested, be it noted, that there is a similar tolerance in respect to religious 
and philosophical thought. Now and always there is only one right, and 
all else is wrong. It is in respect to race that the all-humanitarianism of the 
Russian is effective. The Russification policy of Alexander III and Nicolas II 
was, therefore, a new departure out of the Russian tradition. The Soviet, 
again, was the old Zemsky Sobor come alive again. Michael Speranski 
tried to revive it when he proposed the creation of a body composed of 
organised classes and professions, such as landlords, traders and peasants, 
each having its special representatives. The citizen must be represented as 
a landlord, merchant or peasant in the legislature. The workers of St. 
Petersburg instinctively reverted to this tradition when they formed the 
Soviet in 1905. The Imperial Duma, in composition a Western Parliament, 
though hardly a Western Parliament in function, was an attempt at a 
representation of citizens as such, and was a breach with Russian tradition. 
Incidentally, it may be added that the Supreme Soviet of 1936 was also a 
breach with the tradition ; but a breach having a solid justification, since the 
assumption is that the classes have now at length been merged into a nation 
or nations. 

Again, the Messianic phase of proclaiming a world crusade for social 
revolution was an attempt to translate into political form the Russian 
passion for the liberation of mankind which has manifested itself periodically 
in many forms. It is best described, perhaps, as the longing after something 
unattainable, and which is known to be unattainable, and is well expressed 
by the Russian word “ Toska” (Russia Through the Centuries, page 109). 
It has its roots, perhaps, says Mr. Philips Price, expressed by another 
Russian word, “ Prostor.” As Gogol once said: “Is it not in limitless 
space that limitless thought is born.” And was it not the limitless space of 
the Arabian desert that inspired Mahomet with thoughts to embrace all 
mankind in a great liberating religion ? 

But perhaps the most enlightening instance of an ever-recurring instinct 
is that which suggests an explanation of the—to Englishmen—all but 
unintelligible confessions of the self-acknowledged sins of the Communists 
brought to trial. “One could see it peeping through in Bukharin’s 
remarkable last speech. First of all, the Russian revolutionaries lived a life 
completely bound up with their party or sect. They knew no other life. 
If suddenly they were uprooted from the only surrounding they ever knew, 
they became completely unbalanced and their whole mental equilibrium was 
upset. ... If he had accepted the authority of the party as part of his 
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life, when suddenly the authority turns on him, he becomes overwhelmed 
by a sense of sin . . . to become ex-communicated from this Church was 
something worse than death. For this reason, the boyar victims of Ivan 
the Terrible cursed themselves and blessed the Tsar while undergoing 
torture. So the Trotskyists blessed Stalin and cursed Trotsky before going 
to the firing squad. . . . It had happened before in Russian history.” It 
happened in other parts of Europe during the Middle Ages (pages 121, 122). 

The Collection of Essays edited by Margaret Cole for the Fabian Society 
aims at selecting and putting before readers the vital'ways in which Soviet 
Society—not merely Soviet political society, for there is no hard and fast 
distinction in the U.S.S.R. between political life and any other sort of life, 
as Mrs. Cole very luminously explains—differs from our own in its purposes 
and institutions. Perhaps the most interesting item in her own contribution 
is her explanation of the function of the Party as the eyes and ears of the 
leadership. It is their business to know and warn the leaders when a 
particular piece of policy is proving so unpopular as to result in failure ; 
and she cites the case of an anti-abortion law passed in 1936, which, to all 
outward seeming, awakened a storm of opposition, but was nevertheless 
passed without further demonstration of unpopularity. The Soviet Govern- 
ment—through the Party—has its ear very close to the ground, and is able 
to gauge the intensity with which an opinion is held, as well as the number 
of those who hold it. This evidently i is why the autocrat is not dangerously 
an autocrat. -He knows what he is doing, without counting heads. The 
people do not tell him, the press is his own instrument ; but he has an army 
of trustworthy informants. Mrs. Cole makes the interesting suggestion 
that it is one of the functions of the political police, who are now part of 
the Commissariat of Home Affairs, to help to tell him. It is one of those 
guesses which are likely to be true. Her contribution is illuminating 
throughout. 

Dr. Barou, writing on Soviet Nationalities, emphasises the effect of the 
economic Jevelling-up of the backward peoples wha were kept in dependence 
and deprived of the cultural influence of their mother tongues by the 
previous régime. I. Narodny’s account of the framework of the Soviet 
economic system leaves uncomfortable gaps in his exposition. It is plain, 
for instance, that Stakhanov, aided by an unstated number of subordinate 
workers, produced about forty times the normal output of coal—presumably 
forty times his own individual normal output. The significance of the 
achievement obviously depends in part on the number of his assistants ; 
and we are not informed how many these were. In order to understand 
the working of the system, we should also know on what principle the wages 
of the group were distributed. This is not stated. If, as appears to be the 
case, Stakhanov himself received the benefit of the excess output, the 
system is very nearly one of sub-contracting. The nearest approach to an 
intelligible account of it which I have seen is that given by Mr. Littlepage, 
in Search of Soviet Gold. It has now spread very widely, under different 
names, in the Soviet Union, and we should all be grateful for a clear 
description. 
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Dr. Barou has given us an excellent account of the Trade Unions which 
are admirably described as “ responsible partners allocating shares in a 
national product which they have helped to plan.” They exercise, of course, 
a number of other functions : which do not include the protection of the 
workers against the Employer State: because it is assumed that there is 
no “ enemy partner.” A final section deals with the great achievements of 
the Soviet Government’in Education and Culture. Mr. A. Steinberg, who 
writes on these subjects, has a significant passage on his penultimate page. 
“ There is ample evidence that the day may not be far away when the religious 
outlook will be granted in the U.S.S.R., fairer conditions of competition 
with the official Marxist philosophy than at any time since the Revolution.” 
I read this as a forecast, by one who has good grounds for it, of the with- 
drawal of the restrictions upon religious propaganda which have been in 
force since 1929 in the R.S.F.S.R. Joun Maynarp. 


Great BrirtAIn, FRANCE AND THE GERMAN PROBLEM, 1918-1939. By W. M. 
Jorpan. (Oxford Press. 235 pp. 155.) 
HIS book, which is published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, cannot be praised too highly ; it 
is in every way admirable. And the lessons to be learnt from it 
are so important and urgent that every politician, civil servant, or 
other person who is to have any practical concern with the peace settlement 
at the end of the present war should be compelled to read it. It is, as its 
sub-title says, a “study of Anglo-French relations in the making and 
maintenance of the Versailles settlement.” It is in fact an extremely detailed 
study of the history of the three problems which faced the peace-makers 
in 1918—and will soon face them again—the problems of reparations, 
security, and disarmament. Dr. Jordan analyses the problems themselves 
and unravels the history of them through the armistice, the peace-making 
itself at Versailles, and the period which led from peace to the outbreak of 
another war. The reasons why the book is so exceptionally good are to 
be found in the mental equipment which Dr. Jordan has brought to his 
task. He has studied and completely absorbed all the evidence available. 
But he avoids the pitfall which destroys most conscientious researchers 
who, knowing all the myriad facts and their intricate entanglements, lose 
the power of distinguishing their relevance or importance. Dr. Jordan 
never gives a fact which is not relevant to his purpose, namely, his analysis 
of Anglo-French relations and their effect upon the Versailles settlement 
and on the history of Europe between the two wars. Hence his book, 
despite the intricacy and technicality of the subjects with which he deals, 
is a model of lucidity. Finally he possesses two rare qualities which give 
his work its peculiar value at the moment for those who are to make the 
settlement at the end of the present war : perfect objectivity and the soundest 
historical and political judgment. 
There is only space here to indicate very briefly the vital lesson of this 
analysis. There was no single cause of the failure of the peace-makers to 
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make a lasting peace in 1919, for of large historical events there are no 
“single causes.” But among the causes one was fundamental. There was 
no agreement, before they began the peace-making, between the French 
and British statesmen as to the principles upon which they were to try to 
build peace and rebuild Europe. And as soon as they began to make the 
settlement, a fundamental divergence of vitw between the French and the 
British manifested itself. The French looked for security to a system of 
power in which by alliances and other methods Germany should be per- 
manently weak and France permanently strong; the British wanted a 
system based upon conciliation and agreement, but were unwilling them- 
selves to assume the obligations of collective security without which such 
a system was completely impossible. It might have been possible to establish 
peace either by the one or the other system ; it was totally impossible to 
do so by a compromise between two incompatible and contradictory 
systems. Yet that is what French and British statesmen attempted to do 
until 1939. i 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Wnuy I Am A Jew. By Epmonp Fiec. Translated by Victor GOLLANCZ. 


(Gollancz. 64pp. 25. 6d.) 
Towarps Historic JupatsM. By E. Berxovirs. (East and West Library. 
144pp. $5.) 
THe JewisH NATIONAL Home, 1917-1942. Edited by Paut GoopMAn. 
(Dent. 296pp. 75. 6d.) 
THe Jewish CoNTRIBUTION TO CivitisaTIon. By Cecit Rorn. New 
Edition. (East and West Library. 369 pp. 55. 6d.) 
A SHort History oF THE JEwIsH Peopite. 8) Ceci, Rorn. Revised 
Edition. (East and West Library. 448 pp. 55. 6d.) 
NY one who reads these five books, all of which are intelligent 
and sincere, will get, if he is himself intelligent and sincere, some 
understanding of the Jewish problem, both historical and con- 
temporary. If he begins with Mr. Roth’s Short History, he will 
find an excellent account of the historical background. All human 
history is a horrible story of savagery, cruelty, suffering, and stupidity ; 
no people on earth have a longer or more horrible history than the Jews, 
with their records of 3,500 years. Mr. Roth’s interpretation of the Biblical 
period is conservative, but extremely interesting. But the 300 pages in 
which he writes the history of the diaspora from 425 A.D. to 1935 A.D. 
will be found generally to be most useful and illuminating. It is .based 
upon wide and deep knowledge, and his claim that his book differs from 
most of the works which have preceded it by being a social history as 
well as a record of the facts of persecution and suffering is justified. The 
great range of his knowledge is also shown in his other book. This is 
mainly a record of what individual Jews have contributed since the diaspora 
to learning, letters, art, science, philosophy, etc. The record is very 
remarkable, and many of Mr. Roth’s facts are little known. For instance, 
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a good many readers will probably be surprised to learn how much Jews 
contributed to navigational science and instruments which made possible 
the great voyages of discovery of the 15th and 16th centuries. The book 
would, however, have been improved by rather more discrimination, e.g. 
by the omission of the lists of rather undistinguished names of Jews who 
have made some worthy but not very distinguished contributions to modern 
“ civilisation.” - 

The background which Mr. Roth’s books supply is essential to an 
understanding of and judgment upon the other books and the contemporary 
problem with which they deal. To deal adequately with them and with 
it would require a very long article or even a very long book rather than 
a short review. Here it is only possible to indicate briefly their scope. 
The book edited by Mr. Goodman is concerned with the Zionist solution 
of the Jewish problem. It commemorates the issue of the Balfour Declara- 
tion twenty-five years ago; in it twenty-one different authors deal with 
various aspects of the Declaration and its results. The multiplicity of authors 
entails a good deal of repetition, but the book gives one a very clear view 
of the orthodox Zionist case and of the real achievements of Zionism in’ 
Palestine. It also unfortunately shows the failure of Zionists to consider, 
with the impartiality which is essential in the circumstances, the position 
of those who see not a solution but an aggravation of the problem in 
Zionism and the reasons which have led them to that opinion. 

The books of M. Fleg and Mr. Berkovits take one to the heart of the 
problem ; both are remarkable for the depth of their sincerity and emotion, 
and both are therefore moving books. M. Fleg was a French Jew in 
process of assimilation. The Dreyfus case was the first shock to him in 
that process, and as a result of the shock, he has gradually retraced his 
footsteps and become once more a Jew, with a fervent belief in the message 
of Judaism. Mr. Berkovits has the same faith, and on it he bases his 
argument for a drastic revival of historic Judaism. His book is profoundly 
interesting. But neither he nor M. Fleg face one important question. 
Their own faith is deeply sincere, and that is why their books are moving. 
But is what théy believe in true? The foundations of their belief are 
personal, a somewhat vague mysticism. There is no reason to believe that 
these foundations are true or that they will or can be widely accepted. Yet — 
Mr. Berkovits’s solution depends upon their truth and the probability of | 
their being accepted. 
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War-TIME PATTERN OF SAVING AND SPENDING. By CHARLES MADGE 
(National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Occasional 
Papers 1V. Cambridge University Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 139. 6s.) 

Tz book presents the results of an inquiry into family spending 

and saving of wage-earners and small salary-earners by an inter- 
viewing team headed by the author. Although the inquiry was 
conducted in various industrial towns of Great Britain from 1940 
to 1942, the book deals mainly with the ‘results of the budget and interview! 
inquiry carried out in Leeds in the period February~August, 1942. The 
reason for this is that the interviewers, having. profited by experience, 
improved the method of interviewing and this enabled them to achieve 
much more reliable results in Leeds than in any of the preceding inquiries. 


‘ Indeed, both the collection of data and their analysis (in the latter the author 


was assisted by Erwin Rothbarth) seem to have been carried out very 
carefully and have yielded a wealth of fairly reliable information on the 
pattern of family saving and spending. : 

We shall not attempt to give here an abstract of the results of the inquiry. 
Anybody who is interested in the subject should read the book. We shall 
deal only with one point which is probably the most interesting result of 
the inquiry and is of high economic and political significance. 

The inquiry has shown that war-time working class savings are highly 
concentrated. In the Leeds sample, 10 per cent of all families were doing 
more than 50 per cent of the total National Saving (i.e. of the saving in 
Savings Bank Deposits and National Savings Certificates). These heavy 
savers “are mainly those who, after satisfying their requirement in food, 
fuel and clothing, have more than £2 10s. of their net income left to dispose 
of. The total net income needed to produce this amount of excess income 
will vary with the composition of the family. The average family .. . 
spends {2 19s. 1d. on food, fuel and clothes, and needs another {1 os. rod. to 
pay for rent, taxes and travel... This means that heavy saving will 
on average tend to begin with a gross family income of £6 10s. However, 
not all heavy savers have so much as £2 10s. excess income. Neither are 
all those who have £2 10s. excess income heavy savers. Another variant 
is present: that of the individual or family propensity to save” (p. 69). 
A special small scale inquiry has been carried out in Glasgow to investigate 
the distinguishing characteristics of high and low savers. The following 
important characteristics were to be found much more frequently among 
high than among low savers : home training in saving, secondary schooling, 
special interests or hobbies, support of right wing parties, keen interest in 
religion (p. 99). (This does not mean that all these characteristics were 
predominant among high savers ; for instance, only 22 per cent of them had 
secondary schooling and only 17 per cent were supporters of right wing 
patties). 

There are two important consequences of the concentration of working 
class savings. On the purely economic plane it will reduce the pressure on 


*The budget inquiry was based on regular family budget records. The interview 
inquiry was applied where people refused to keep budgets ; it attempted to obtain data 
on income, spending and saving in the preceding short period by interviews. 
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the market of consumption goods in the first post-war years, because the 
heavy savers are not likely to part with a large part of their savings. Further, 
which is of some political importance, a group of small working-class 
capitalists will emerge from the war, but this group will be relatively 
narrow. For the savings of the mass of low savers are small and are likely 
to vanish almost completely in the post-war spending period. 

M. KALECcKI. 


ARMIES AND THE ArT OF REvoLuTION. By K. C. Cuoriey. (Faber. 
274 pp. 12s. 6d.) ‘ 
OCIALISTS of every political shade, all at least who are at all 
capable of looking the political facts of life in the face, should read 
this book with attention. For it deals, not only with the technique 
of violent social revolution, but with problems which must surely 
confront any progressive government. For those Britons who believe that 
armed force can play no part in the domestic politics of our country and 
that the British always behave nicely, there is an illuminating and pertinent 
account of the Curragh Mutiny and of the Irish Civil War of 1916-18, 
which latter, we may add in passing, would by itself make this a major 
contribution to the study of revolution. 

In every state the army is potentially a pretorian guard; it is also, 
potentially, an instrument of social revolution. In normal times and stable 
social conditions the army remains the obedient and politically neutral 
instrument of the civil power ; its oath is sufficient to bind it thereto and 
it exists only for the defeat of foreign enemies and subject races, but in 
certain moments of acute crisis the military realities which underly all 
government are made manifest and the civil power is subordinated to the 
military. 

The behaviour of armed forces at such moments is the subject of this 
study ; nothing could be more interesting or more urgent, and it is in 
the highest degree fortunate that we have in Mrs. Chorley an authoress 
who can approach the matter with the requisite scholarship and detachment 
and produce a book which is, to use two debilitated adjectives, dispassionate 
and objective. 

The main fact which emerges is: that the dangers which a government 
must incur when attempting to bring about chariges disagreeable to the 
commissioned officers of its armed forces are even more terrific than 
those of an autocracy which, having armed the people, faces disaffection 
in the ranks; indeed, they are greater, for the officers tend to be much 
more class-conscious than the men, a certain proportion of whom can 
nearly always be trusted to follow their leaders, having been trained to a 
blind sequacity. A general mutiny of the private soldiers would seem 
to occur only in the disintegration of military defeat or as a result of 
agrarian revolution. 

The capitalist state, naturally, draws its officers from the governing 
classes, and in particular from the land-owning and aristocratic circles, for 
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whom soldiering provides, or used to provide, a gentlemanly career. The 
“Junker,” the “ militaire” and the “ regular army officer” are political 
as well as professional types. When, as has happened again and again in 
recent yeats, the bourgeoisie stops playing at democracy because the game 
has gone against it, the officers, putting class interests before their oath 
to the civil power, “‘ take over the government ”’ in the interests of reaction, 
or, as happened in Germany and Italy, allow an illegal body to take office 
under their protection. In either case the problem for the officers is 
comparatively simple : provided they can command the allegiance of their 
troops, they have only to maintain the satus quo. For the social revo- 
lutionary, whether he comes to power by legal or illegal means, the 
problem is exceedingly complex and dangerous, for he must re-create 
an army which will be at once efficient and loyal to the revolution; 
it will be found that an efficient army implies efficient officers, and that 
officers cannot be made and trained in a day. Qwis custodiet itsos custodes ? 
The old tag applies here with considerable force. To some extent the 
very processes of war solve the problem, for a nation in arms has much 
less to fear from its army than has a nation with a small professional 
force such as the old Reichswehr. Further suggestions for the safeguarding 
of the state in time of peace will be found in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth chapters of this book. 

Most of the great revolutions of modern times are here discussed and 
used to illustrate the argument ; nevertheless, there are some odd omissions 
and one in particular which is serious in that it may be held to invalidate 
a conclusion. The abortive Kapp Putsch against the Weimar Republic 
should surely have been mentioned in connection with the weapon of the 
general strike. An account of the Hungarian Revolution of 1919 would 
have been welcome, and General Boulanger’s conspiracy might have 
provided.some useful material. It is also surprising that nothing is said 
concerning what one may call the auxiliary revolution, of which the Arab 
revolt is the classic example, but which has also been seen in Italy and 
elsewhere. It is true that in a rising of this kind the revolutionaries are 
no more than the advance guard of the regular forces, and that it may 
perhaps be said to fall a little outside the scheme of this book; neverthe- 
less, this kind of insurrection is likely to become increasingly common 
and may indeed herald the invasion of the European continent, while the 
isolated domestic civil war will probably become a rarity. 

It is to be hoped that in the next edition the proofs will be more 
carefully read and certain obvious slips, such as that on page 29 regarding 
the Paris Commune, will be corrected. A book of this importance deserves 


more care. 


Q. BELL 
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Eurore Rises. By Dororny WoopmMan. (Gollancz. 154 pp. 45. 6d.) 
ISS DOROTHY WOODMAN’S book gives a telling picture 
of the European revolt against Nazi occupation and oppression, 
Though it is journalistically conceived rather than historically 
documented, there is no lack of trustworthy reports, whether 

taken from underground, neutral, or Nazi newspapers, or from eye- 

witnesses’ accounts. The French have been left out from the list of the 
suffering and resisting nations because “ the peculiar and complicated case 
of France requires a book to itself.” 

Since most of the features of underground war and sabotage are bound 
to repeat themselves over and over again in the various countries, Miss 
Woodman would perhaps have done better to choose a vertical arrange- 
ment of her rich material under the headings of the recurrent methods of 
suppression and resistance, so that even France could have been included 
if only sketchily. After all, what is a suffering, resisting, and rising Europe 
without France—yesterday, to-day, or to-morrow ? 

As it is, the horizontal lay-out of the book produces something of an 
anticlimax until, in the last chapters, the peculiarly complex character of 
Jugoslav and Greek resistance intensifies and varies its colour. Moreover, 
the story of the relations between the exiled governments in London or 
elsewhere and the respective resistant nations could have been much more 
subtle and revealing without giving information to the enemy. 

The great actual value of the book, written, as it is, with political 
temperament and human understanding, lies in the confrontation of the 
reader with a kind of war, man against man, which, in spite of the absence 
of the deadliest mechanical weapons, is much more deadly to humanity 
than the war between army and army. Army combatants are anonymous. 
But the war in an occupied town, village, or hamlet rages between the 
soldier Schmidt, the official Meier, and the Gestapo agent Mueller, on the 
one- hand, and the individual peasant, worker, teacher, etc., on the other. 
It is a combat face to face, conducted without truce or truancy. It cannot 
but engrave itself indelibly on the faces and minds of the combatants on 
both sides, and one wonders what kind of written and well-paragraphed 
peace will abolish its far-reaching consequences. Thus there emerges from 
this little book the problem of the post-war world in its most terrifying 
aspect. Death, disease, and dismemberment stalk through its pages like 
apocalyptic, yet, as it were, everyday, figures. Not only all nations seem 
to be at war with one another, but also all individuals in those countries 
haunted by the Nazi terror. With such a war, underground and overground, 
up to the sky and down to the sea, and, as though this were not enough, with 
war in street and house and room—how shall the “ Vox Humana” make 
itself heatd again ? ; 

In this context, one misses with special misgiving one source of consola- 
tion, namely, the slightest indication of German soldiers or officials secretly 
participating in, or at least sympathizing with, the heroic combat of the 
oppressed in the occupied countries, whether they be “ Rassegenossen” 
(racial comrades) or not. Once only one reads of German soldiers deserting 
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from Norway into Sweden. But deserters are not supporters and only 
step-brethren of the oppressed. It is indeed the most lamentable hiatus in 
the sequence’ of facts of which this book forms a doubtless unbiased 
record that, among the tens and hundreds of thousand instruments of Nazi 
imperialism, there were and are no instances worth mentioning of individuals 
who have discovered, or rather recovered, their souls by responding to 
the maltreatment of their fellow-men. Is it due to the deterrent omni- 
presence of the Gestapo hangmen or to the complete absence of individual 
compassion and courage? In either case, it is a depressing omen, 

To conclude with a better one, I would say that, in the inspiring galaxy 
of brave resisters to Nazi oppression, there is one group whose deeds and 
words appeal to me particularly, that is, the Norwegian schoolmasters and 
their pupils, through their actions and pronouncements. “ Germanity,” 
if there is such a thing, has fled to them. From the North comes the light— 
but in quite a different sense from that triumphantly prophesied by the Nazis. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 


THe TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEacz. Report of the Delegation on 
Economic Depressions. Part I. League of Nations. (Allen and Unwin. 
118 pp. 45. 6d.) 
Tue DisPLACEMENT OF PoPpULATION IN Europe, By EuGENE M. KULISCHER. 
(International Labour Office ¢” King. 170 pp. 45.) 
Tue Untrrep STATES IN THE WorLD Economy. Department of Commerce, 
U.S.A. (H.M. Stationery Office. 216 pp. 25. 6d.) 
HESE three publications stand out as among the most important 
|] official documents produced since the beginning of the war. They 
are all intimately connected with the major post-war political and 
economic problems of rehabilitation and reconstruction. In the 
scientific analysis and interpretation of the relevant facts they reach a high 
standard. This by itself would make them worthy of close study, but they 
gain an additional importance because they show in what direction official 
opinion with regard to the solution of these major problems is moving. 
The authors of these reports speak with authority and with the caution 
necessary in those who speak officially or governmentally. It is satisfactory 
to observe that this kind of opinion has travelled much further towards 
revolutionary realism than it had at a similar stage of the war of 1914. The 
delusion that we can return to the world of 1939 without disaster receives 
no encouragement at all in these reports. 

The report on the Transition from War to Peace is the result of an 
instruction of the League Assembly in 1937 to its Economic and Financial 
Organization to report on the measures which might be employed “ for 
pteventing or mitigating economic depressions.” The work of the 
Delegation, subsequently appointed, was interrupted by the war, but it 
was wisely decided that the Delegation, reconstituted under its Chairman, 
Sit Frederick Phillips, should continue its work and devote its attention 
to the problems of the economic transition from war to peace. Part I of 
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the report, now published, deals with the immediate problems of the 
transition period, Part II will deal with the longer-term problem, though 
the Delegation recognises that the two periods and problems cannot be 
kept completely distinct. Lack of space prevents us from examining the 
Delegation’s Conclusions ; we can only draw attention to one or two 
points of particular importance. The aim of policy in the transition period 
should be, they hold, to lay the foundations of an economic system in which 
there is economic stability, an absence of depressions and unemployment, 
It is noticeable that they assume the establishment of effective machinery 
for collective security, for without this no economic stability will be possible. 
The second point to ve noticed is that, though the Delegation maintains 
a neutral position between the two ideologies of state control and private 
enterprise, it is refmarkable how often they are forced by facts to conclude 
that a large measure not only of State national economic control but also 
of international control will be necessary if we are not to return to the 
pre-war economic chaos. It is to be hoped that both statesmen and the 
ordinary man and woman who are the victims of their own and their 
statesmen’s ignorance will read this document. 

It is remarkable and significant that The United States in the World Order, 
a United States Government Report, should be published here by our 
Stationery Office. It analyses the economic policy of the United States in 
the inter-war years and traces the contribution which that policy made 
to the international chaos of the period. The analysis is admirable, and it 
is possible to learn certain lessons from it for the post-war period. Some 
of those lessons are indicated clearly and tactfully in the Summary and 
Recommendations with which the Report begins. 

The I.L.O. Report on the displacement of population is a statement 
of facts, but of facts upon which the tremendous problem of resettlement 
and rehabilitation must turn. Mr. Kulischer must have done an immense 
amount of research, and he sets out the facts, so far as they can be ascertained, 
clearly and objectively. The facts themselves are horrifying, for, as the 
Report shows, there is reason to believe that more than thirty million 
people on the Continent of Europe “ have been transplanted or torn from 
their homes since the beginning of the war.” 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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